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HEN your gym floor is fas, 
non-slippery and glare-prodf, Ec 
dribbling can be easily taught ot 
and quickly mastered. 

bling at great speed or with a changed] Vice 

pace and increased speed can only} 
successful when sure-footing is presen} Vice 

On a Seal-O-San finished floor offensive ne 

play is given speed and strength. Th} 


M 

specially prepared ingredients in Seal W 

O-San provide a flexible surface for the - 

flexible sole of the gym shoe, making possible quick starts and stops : 

r 

Thus a player can dribble, change direction, feint, pivot and pass wit ow 

<< confidence. Once a player gets the friendly “feel” of a SealOSu} ,, 

. finish, the fear of slipping or skidding is banished. - 
Firs 

With floor injuries absent, with reserves at peak strength and you a 

winning combination intact, you’ll get the brand of basketball tht ae 

wins tournaments. Schoc 

For the 1946 season follow the path taken by more than 5500 top sect 

bracket coaches. Give your team an offense and a defense built on spe ay 


and sure-footing. Put a mop-applied, easily maintained Seal-O-San 
on your gym floor—now—and see your team “click” like champi0®} 
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Barnes Books Make Ideal Christmas Gifts 


Why not solve your Christmas gift problems by giving Barnes books? Our list includes titles to 
suit practically everyone: professional colleagues, baseball fans, hunting and fishing enthusiasts, 


adventure loving boys and girls, hobby-riders, and people who just want to settle down with a 
good book. Here are some outstanding suggestions: . 


BOOKS TO READ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS ... . . by Menke. ........., $3.50 


A gold-mine of records, facts and figures on practically every known sport. 


A TREASURY OF HORSE STORIES .. . bySelf. . $3.75 
An outstanding collection of the best that has ever been written about horses. 

MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL . . . by Carmichael . . . . . ..., $2.50 
Thrilling true ‘‘confessions’’ of dramatic baseball heroes. 

THEGASHOUSEGANG . . . . . . . byRoyStockton. . . . . . . . $2.75 
The story of the beloved and legendary ‘’St. Louie Cards” 

ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER . . . byGraffis. . . . .. 


Topdrawer articles in the field of sports by your favorite authors—selected from 12 
magazine. 


SPORTS EXTRA... 


The most famous stories of all time as they were written for the sports pages of American newspapers by 
top reporters. : 


THEY PLAYED THEGAME . .. . . . by Grayson . . ...... . $2.00 
A book about the human side of baseball personalities. 


$2.75 


of Esquire 


years 


BOOKS TO HELP “DO THINGS” 


HORSES: THEIR SELECTION, CARE AND WOODCRAFT by Mason $3.50 


HANDLING by Self . . . - + $3.00 THE ART OF HANDGUN SHOOTING by Askins $3.00 
FUN ON HORSEBACK by Self . . . . . $3.00 tn 
TENNIS MADE EASY by Budge . . . . . $1.25 _——— + + + + 
ARTS AND CRAFTS by Ickis . ess HOW TO TRAIN HUNTING DOGS by Brown . $3.00 ' 
PASTIMES FOR THE PATIENT by Ickis . . $3.00 MAGIC by Mussey . . . . . . . $1.25 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE BOOK FOR JUNIOR WOODSMEN by Mason $3.00 
JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 

FAMOUS PIANISTS FOR YOUNG 


FAMOUS AUTHORS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Coffman & Goodman. . ... 
FAMOUS EXPLORERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Coffman & Goodman. . . .. 
FAMOUS GENERALS AND ADMIRALS FOR 


$2.00 
$2.00 


PEOPLE by Burch . ~ > » « + YOUNG PEOPLE by Coffman & Goodman . $2.00 
MODERN COMPOSERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE FAMOUS PIONEERS FOR YOUNG PEOPL 

FAMOUS COMPOSERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE FAMOUS INVENTORS FOR YOUNG 

by Burch & Wolcott . + +. 2 $2.00 PEOPLE by Eberle. . .. . 


by Coffman & Goodman . . 


Our sincere best wishes to you for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 4 
This Christmas we have again reproduced an old publication for you: THE 4 
* KING'S BOOK OF SPORTS, first published in England in 1618. We will be 4 
# happy to send you a copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Proposed School and College Health and Physical 
Education Act of 1945 


HE chief purpose of law is to facilitate the opera- 

tion of any necessary functions of local, state, and 
federal governments in an orderly fashion. Good edu- 
ational laws are imperative in order that school pro- 

1s may be operated effectively. The only justifica- 
on for federal legislation is the extent to which its 
influence and its desirable effects are reflected in state 
and local programs for children, youth, and adults. 

To trace the entire history of the development of 
the Proposed School and College Health and Physical 
Education Act of 1945 since last January would require 
more space than one whole issue of the Journal would 

rmit. Innumerable issues were involved in the for- 
mulation of its nature and scope, its methods of admin- 
istration, and the amount of the appropriation. A great 
deal of work was done through many meetings and 
individual conferences in coordinating the thinking of 
representatives of at least twenty-one different national 
organizations and governmental agencies. 

Suffice it to say at this time that may differences 
have been resolved. The acceptance by those groups 
interested and involved has been improved rather than 
jeopardized. Many individuals feel that the proposed 
bill answers the problem at this time. Some very 
important national groups have officially approved it. 
There is strong indication for support by other groups 
and governmental agencies insofar as it is possible 
for them to support any legislative measures not yet 
introduced. 

As a nation America has been outstanding in its 
development of the field, but we need not blind our- 
slves to its inadequacies and to the repeated denials 
the field has experienced. Our profession faces a united 
decision now. 

Relatively little effort is required to formulate a legis- 
lative proposal and to introduce it. Passage_offers the 
teal challenge because thousands of bills die annually 
by congressional inaction. 


There are those who say we will not be given a 
hand-out especially since the President has proclaimed 
his postwar retrenchment policy. There are a few who 
say that the field lacks prestige and status; its leader- 
ship is scattered; it lacks an overall nature of such 
magnitude as to unite its units in a major driving pur- 
pose; it lacks funds and paid personnel; and it finds 
too many groups occupying its field of operation. 

Despite these opinions which have some merit it 
seems clear that if the profession wants this or better 
legislation really badly enough it can have it. It also 
seems clear that it can have it but not without diffi- 
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culties. It will have nothing given to it without nation- 
wide agreement and an all-out effort to secure what 
it wants. 

This effort will require effective organization en- 
dorsement. It will require cooperative expenditure of 
time and funds by every worker in all communities 
and in all state, district, and national affiliated and pro- 


fessional groups. It will require legislative conscious- 


ness, a study and application of legislative strategy and 
techniques, frequent friendly contacts with individuals 
and organizations concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth, more conferences with those who 
are experienced in legislative matters, and many per- 
sonal appeals to legislators and congressmen. | 

It will require that we convince many people that we 
have a definite purpose, a working plan, and a specific 
goal. We will need to prove to many that our ideas 
are sound, our plan is practical, and our efforts sincere 
More than these we will have to show how to take the 
proposal off paper and put it into practical use, how 
to convert the ideas of the proposal into a plan of 
successful action. 

To succeed will require a far. wider and more pur- 
poseful participation than we have experienced. It will 
require better organization among all groups than we 
have had. In essence it will require real partnership 
status. 

Without introduction of a bill and the advantage of 
having a specific legislative number no group can 
mobilize its forces. Without “back home” opinions and 
action, mobilization is impossible. Recognition of the 
opinions of the people on the job who are facing the 
problems and carrying forward the work in the field 
is the crux in determining the course of action in such 
an all-consuming fight as we now face. 

If there is a feeling of opposition or even of passive 
approval that the Association should secure sponsor- 
ship and act as the spearhead for such a proposal 
members are urged to correspond at once with the 
Chairman of the Committee on Legislation, Mr. A. H. 
Pritzlaff, Board of Education, 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago. A desire to support aggressively such 
a proposal will be assumed unless responses to him 
indicate otherwise. 


Ideal legislation and legislative practicability do not 
necessarily go hand in hand. Successful legislation 
more frequently represents some compromise. Possible 
passage is enhanced by the best available advice from 
‘those familiar with the complexities of successful pro- 
motion. If a proposal is sound the technicalities and 
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minor differences can be and are usually adjusted. 

If legislation is desirable then let’s all agree to secure 
it. If it is not desirable, then let’s forget it and face 
those- tasks ahead which are judged more crucial. In 
either case let’s avoid writing critical reports, making 


vehement speeches, passing resolutions, and othery; 
deploring the new conditions fixed upon us for 
decades. What is your pleasure? 

The exact text of the Proposed School and Coll 
Health and Physical Education Act of 1945 follows: 


the next 


Text of the Proposed Bill 


(Incorporating all revisions as of October 1, 1945) 


To authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the states 
and territories in extending and improving their program of 
health and physical education for all pupils attending public 
schools, school systems, and colleges. 


Se?tion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That this Act may be cited as the “School and 
College Health and Physical Education Act of 1945.” 


Findings and Declaration of Policy 

Section 2. (a) Whereas the health and physical well-being 
of the people are essential for the security of our nation: There- 
fore, as one essential measure of national security and welfare, 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to 
assist the States in extending and improving their programs of 
health and physical education for all pupils attending public 
schools, school systems, and colleges. 


(b) No department, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over, or prescribe any requirements with respect to, any 
school, school system, college, or any State educational institu- 
tion or agency, with respect to which any funds have been cr 
may be made available or expended pursuant to this Act, nor 
shall any term or condition of any agreement or any other 
action taken under this Act whether by agreement or otherwise, 
relating to any appropriation made under this Act or on behalf 
of any school, school system, college, or any State educational 
institution or agency, or any limitation or provision in any 
appropriation made pursuant to this Act, seek to control in 
any manner, or prescribe requirements with respect to, or 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to direct, supervise, or control in any manner, 
or prescribe any requirements with respect to, the administra- 
tion, the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the methods 
of instruction, or the materials of instruction. 


Appropriation Authorized 


Section 3. For the purpose of enabling the States and the 
public schools, school systems, and colleges therein to extend 
and improve programs of health and physical education for 
pupils attending such schools, school systems, and colleges, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, $10,000,000, and such funds as needed 
thereafter to carry out the purposes of the Act. The sums 
made available under this Section shall be used for making pay- 
ments to States which have submitted, and had approved by 
the Commissioner of Education of the United States in co- 
operation with the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service and the Chief-of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, State Plans for extending 
and improving such programs. No provision of this Act shall 
be construed to delimit a State in its definition of its program 


of public education: Provided, That the funds paid to a State | 


under this Act shall be expended only through public agencies 
and under public control, as determined by respective States: 


Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be construed as to - 


limit State legislatures from making such provisions for the 
administration of the funds or for the scope of the services as 


they may see fit, so long as the provisions in Section 7 have 
been met. 


Apportionment 


Section 4. The sums appropriated under the authorization of 
Section 3 of this Act shall be apportioned annually to the re. 
spective States by the United States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion (hereinafter referred to as “the Commissioner”) jn the 
ratio that the number of persons of the ages 5 to 24 years 
inclusive in any State bears to the total number of persons of 
such ages in all the States as reported by the last available 
United States Census. 


State Educational Agency 


Section 5. In order to secure the benefits of the appropria. 
tions authorized in Section 3 of this Act, any State shall 
through the legislative authority thereof, accept the provisions 
of this Act and designate or create a State educational agency 
having all necessary powers to administer the provisions of 
this Act, and: 

(1) Provide that the State treasurer, or corresponding off. 
cial in that State, serve as trustee for funds apportioned to 
the State under the provisions of this Act: 

(2) Provide that its State educational agency as defined in 
Section 12 (d) shall represent the State in the administration 
of funds apportioned to the State under the provisions of this 
Act. 

In any State the legislature of which does not meet in the 
year following enactment of this Act, the Governor of that 
State, so far as he is authorized to do so, may accept the 
provisions of this Act and designate or create a State educa 
tional agency to administer the provisions of this Act and 
the Commissioner shall recognize such State educational agency 
for such purposes until the adjournment of the first session 
of the legislature of such State convening after the enactment 
of this Act. 


Advisory Committee 


Section 6. An Advisory Committee for School and College 
Health and Physical Education to advise the Commissioner 
shall be created without regard to the Civil Service Laws to 
consist of: the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and 
not more than 9 additional citizens of the United States to 
be recommended jointly by the Commissioner and the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service, and the 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, and appointed 
by the Federal Security Administrator. The additional citizens 
shall be persons representative of the fields of elementary an 
secondary school and college health and physical education, 
general education and public health. To initiate this plan, one 
third of the appointed members shall be appointed for a one 
year term, one-third of the appointed members shall be ap 
pointed for a two-year term, and one-third of the appointed 
members shall be appointed for a three-year term, and there 
after all appointments shall be made for three-year terms and 
no member shall be eligible for immediate reappointment 
Vacancies occurring for any causes in the appointive member 
ship of the Committee shall be filled by the Federal Security 
Administrator upon recommendations, as provided for in the 
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inal appointment. The Advisory Committee shall annually 
one of its members as chairman. It shall meet from 
to time upon the call of the chairman but at least once 
advise the Commissioner with respect to the 
jdministration of this Act. Members of the Advisory Com- 
tee shall receive no compensation for their services on the 
Committee but shall be reimbursed for necessary travel ex- 

ses and receive a per diem in lieu of subsistence not to 
eed $25.00 while away from their respective places of resi- 
ence on the business of the said Committee. 


time 
ach year to 


State Plans 

Section 7. In order to secure the benefits of the appropria- 
tions authorized in this Act the State educational agency in 
cooperation with the State health agency shall prepare a State 
Plan for extending and improving programs of health and 
physical education for pupils attending public schools, school 
ystems, and colleges. 

(A) The State Plan shall: 

(1) Provide for the administration of the Plan by the State 
educational agency or for the supervision by such agency of 
the-administration of any part of the Plan by another public 
agency ; 

(2) Provide for the extension and improvemént of health 
and physical education programs for pupils attending all public 
ghools, school systems, and colleges. 

(3) Provide that funds received under the provisions of this 
Act shall be used only 

(a) For paying the costs for adequate State administration 
and supervision of the Plan; 

(b) For paying the costs of health services and their super- 
yision made by physicians and dentists, of pupils attending 
public schools, school systems, and colleges, the standards for 
the services and follow-up and plans for medical and nursing 
services and supervision to be developed by the State educa- 
tional agency in cooperation with the State health agency or 
by the State health agency in cooperation with the State educa- 
tional agency and included in the State Plan submitted, the 
services to be provided for at least one-third of the pupils 
each year and to all pupils at least once every three years in 
all such schools, school systems, and colleges whose official 
authorities request that such services be provided, except that 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, during which the pro- 
gram provided for in this Act is being inaugurated, not less 
than one-sixth of the pupils in such schools, school systems, 
and colleges will be provided the services; 

(c) For acquainting the parents or guardians of pupils ex- 
amined with the physician’s and dentist’s findings and recom- 
mendations, and urging any necessary remedial treatment but 
not for paying the cost of treatment; 

(d) For paying the costs of nursing services and their 
supervision for the pupils through public kindergarten, nursery, 
elementary and secondary schools; 

(e) For Statewide plans for improving the supervision of 
programs of health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in public schools, school systems, and colleges including 
the extension and improvement of programs through the pro- 
vision of: professionally trained supervisory personnel; in- 
service training through a consultation, conferences, work- 
shops, institutes, visitation, demonstrations, recommended read- 
ings, postgraduate study, and extension courses, etc.; Research 
in curricular materials and methods, methods of improving 
school health services, and collection and dissemination of in- 
formation about the status of health and physical education 
needs and programs in the State; and travel expenses, steno- 
graphic help, office space, supplies and equipment necessary to 
Carry out the intent of the Act; 

_ (4) Provide for the equitable distribution of the services 
incorporated in this Act among public schools and colleges 
serving majority and minority races in States which maintain 
by law separate educational facilities for a minority racial 
group. 

(B) The Commissioner shall approve any State Plan which 


fulfills the requirements specified in sub-section (A) of this 
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Section and shall thereupon notify the State educational agency 
of his approval. 
Certification and Payment 

Section 8. On or before the first day of September of each 
year the Commissioner shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury each State which has accepted the provisions of this 
Act and complied therewith. The Commissioner shall also 
certify the amounts which each state is entitled to receive 
under the provisions of this Act and in accordance with the 
approved State Plan. Upon such certification ‘the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall, through the Division of Disburse- 
ment of the Treasury Department and prior to or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, pay to the treasurer of such 
State the amount so certified in four equal installments as soon 
as possible after the first day of each quarter commencing 
July 1, 1945. The money so received shall be paid out for 
extending and improving health and physical education pro- 
grams for pupils attending public schools, school systems, and 
colleges. 

Audit 

Section 9. The Commissioner shall annually cause an audit 
to be made of the expenditures of funds received under the 
provisions of this Act by the appropriate educational agency. 
Whenever any portion of the funds paid to any State has not 
been expended for the purposes provided for in this Act, a sum 
equal to such portion shall be deducted from the next suc- 
ceeding allotment to such State whenever he shall determine, 
after notice and hearing, that such moneys are not being ex- 
pended for the purposes under the provisions of this Act. If 
any allotment is withheld from any State that State shall have 
the right to appeal within 30 days to a United States District 
court and such court shall have jurisdiction as to both fact 
and law. 

Reports 


Section 10. The State educational agency receiving the 
benefits of this Act shall prepare an annual report on forms 
provided by the Commissioner of the expenditure of funds 
received under this Act and of progress made in improving 
and extending programs of school and college health and physi- 
cal education. The Commissioner shall prepare an Annual 
Report to Congress on or before December 1 of each year 
covering the administration of this Act and including a sum- 
mary of the reports received from State educational agencies. 


Administration 

Section 11. (a) The Commissioner, under the direction and 
supervision of the Federal Security Administrator and in co- 
operation with the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service and the Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and with the advice of the Advisory Committee for 
School and College Health and Physical Education, shall ad- 
minister this Act. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
United States Office of Education for the cost of efficient ad- 
ministration of the provisions of this Act a sum not to exceed 
five per centum of the total annual appropriation provided in 
this Act. Appropriations» made under this sub-Section shall 
be used for making studies, investigations, and reports with 
particular reference to their use in aiding the States in the 
extension and improvement of their programs of school and 
college health and physical education and for the purpose of 
paying the salaries of such members of the staff of the United 
States Office of Education, including field service consultants, 
for paying the cost of training and assisting personnel to assist 
States at their requests, and other expenses, including expenses 
for travel and printing, as are deemed necessary by the Com- 
missioner to the proper administration of this Act. 

Definitions 

Section 12. (a) The term “State” means the several States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and Guam; 

(b) The term “legislature” means the State or Territorial 


legislature or other comparable body except in the District of 
(Continued on Page 591) 
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Education 


This group of 4 articles is submitted by the Professional Education Section of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Dr. Maurice E. Troyer, Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau 
of School Services at Syracuse University, presented a paper, “Trends in Teacher Education,” 
on April 26, 1944, at the Professional Education Section meeting of the A.A.H.P.E.R. in New 
York City. A similar paper was presented at a joint meeting of the American Public Health 
Association and the American School Health Association in Oct., 1944. Dr. Troyer has pre- 
pared an excerpting of his talk for the Journal. Implications for health education, physical 


education, and recreation follow. 


programs of our teachers’ colleges and univer- 

sities are only ready to begin to teach. This casts 
no aspersion on undergraduate programs of teacher 
preparation. These programs are improving in many 
ways. Undergraduates are now given considerable 
opportunity to work with children in and out of school 
and to study communities. Through these newer trends 
students gain experience which tends to give purpose 
to their program, to vitalize their study, and to join 
theory and practice in the fields of philosophy, psy- 
chology, methods, and curriculum. 


But at best there can be no substitute for the necessary 
learning required of teachers when they assume the full- 
time responsibilities of teaching. There is no way to 
anticipate fully in the pre-service program all of the 
obligations and responsibilities of teachers. The com- 
plex nature of society at a given moment and the con- 
stant change in, the responsibilities of teachers in an 
evolutionary society preclude the termination of teacher 
education. at any age or any level. 

Perhaps we can make the complexity of their respon- 
sibility and the need for continuous teacher education 
more explicit. The education of doctors is among the 
most comprehensive and extensive in the professions. 
The doctor can diagnose and prepare to treat most 
illnesses from patterns of symptoms identified by count- 
ing the pulse, blood and body cells, and breathing rate ; 
measuring the blood pressures, body temperature, and 
reflexes ; and making analyses of body fluids and tissues. 
To be sure, doctors face many complex and unsolved 
problems daily. No one would maintain that their tasks 
are simple or that they have too much _ professional 
training. But many of the problems which teachers face 
in their everyday responsibilities are more complex and 
nebulous. The physiological, sociological, and psycho- 
logical forces that combine to “make Sammy run” call 
for understandings and skills that are among the most 
complex demands of human beings. Why is Mary a 
scholastic wizard and rejected by her classmates? Why 
is John so interested in math, so utterly disinterested in 
other courses, in conflict with most of his teachers, and 
so careless in social conduct? How can individual and 
group needs be identified accurately and how can these 
needs be served without sacrificing the individual for 
the group or vice versa? How can motivation generated 


G from the professional education 


By 


MAURICE E. TROYER 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


out of real interest be developed to supplant the highly 
artificial motivation charcteristic in so much of oy 
educational program? The answers to these questions 
do not come easily, but until such questions as these can 
be solved by teachers, their education is not complete. 
This is what is meant by the need for a continuoys 
program of in-service teacher education in our schools, 

State education departments and professional schools 
have increased the requirements for certification and 
degrees repeatedly in an effort to improve undergraduate 
and in-service teacher education. Many teachers have 
resented these efforts. Teachers’ colleges have been 
accused of scheming to assure themselves of increased 
enrollments. Experience in the Cooperative Study of 
Teacher Education! showed, however, that teachers do 
not object so much to continued study as to more of the 
same. Many teachers who resist taking more courses 
desire help on the problems they face in their everyday 
teaching responsibil ties. They want to gain a better 
understanding of individual children and of groups with 
whom they work. They would like to know more about 
the community in which they live, what makes it as 
it is, and where it is going. They want to improve their 
working relations wth students, teachers, administra 
tors, and parents. They would like better staff organi- 
zation to achieve these ends. Some of the new horizons 
for teachers in service are to be found in reversing a 
traditional procedure—providing resources to teachers 
as they work on their problems and programs in loca 
school and community workshops and in summer work 
shops on campus. This is in contrast to insisting that 
they take courses in which their work is predominantly 
on readings and problems outlined by their professors. 


Consultant responsibilities in the workshop are much 
more demanding than are the ordinary instructional 
responsibilities of the professor in one of his classes 

(Continued on Page 582) 
1A five-year study sponsored by the American Council o 


Education in cooperation with 20 colleges and some 30 school 
and school systems. 
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|. Implication for Health 
Education 


By 
MABEL E. RUGEN 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ways by application of the findings and recom- 

mendations of the Cooperative Study in Teacher 
Education. In the first place, suggestions for the health 
education of all prospective teachers are contained in- 
the changes being made in pre-service education of 
teachers, and secondly, recommendations for the profes- 
sional preparation of health educators and other health, 
specialists functioning primarily within the school are 
implied. Each of these is discussed in terms of the pre- 
sentation, “Trends in Teacher Education’? made at 
the last meeting of the A.A.H.P.E.R. The recent pub- 
lication of the more complete reports of the Cooperative 
Study” give added support to the implications contained 
in this presentation. 


L EALTH education may profit in at least two 


Health Education for All Prospective Teachers 


The aims of health education will not be attained 
until all teachers and administrators share, with the. 
health “specialist,” the responsibility for this attainment. 
This means that a better understanding of health educa- 
tion and the contributions which various individuals 
and groups can make must become an area of compe- 
tency for all prospective teachers as well as those now 
in service. To accomplish this it is important to keep 
in mind certain trends in the general preparation of 
teachers. The trends are: 

1. The trend in professional education away from 
specific courses in psychology to the broader study of 
child development. 

2. The trend toward more responsible and prolonged 
experience with children, as individuals and in groups,’ 
inside and outside of school; and with community 
agencies. 

3. The trend in general education away from the 
selection of highly specific courses to larger area courses 
in science as well as social science and the humanities 
with an increased emphasis on actual participation in 
programs related to the solution of community and’ 
personal problems of everyday living. 

4. The trend towards the better utilization of re- 
sources and materials—the literature—related to teach- 
ing in developing better understanding of the teachers’ 
responsibilities for children. 


1An address by Dr. Maurice Troyer, Professor of Education 
and Director of the Bureau of School Services, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, before the Professional Education Section, A.A.H.P.E.R., 
New York City, April 26, 1944. 

2Teachers for Our Times; Evaluation in Teacher Education; 
Teacher Education In Service; The College and Teacher Edu- 
cation, et al, Washington 6, D. C., Commission on Teacher 


Education, 1944. 
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5. The trend towards the decentralization of counsel- , 
ing and greater emphasis upon student appraisal with 
reference to his own potential abilities for teaching. 

Each of these trends suggests ways in which health 
education experiences, aimed at the improvement of the 
personal and professional development of the prospec- 
tive teacher, might be achieved: 


1. The inclusion into the broader study of child devel- 
opment, factors which influence physical growth, how 
the teacher can observe conditions related to physical 
status, and what she can do about promoting positive 
optimal growth. Factors which influence the health of 
children also affect growth and development. These in- 
clude such items as: sleep, rest and relaxation, nutri- 
tion, play and exercise, freedom from infection, medical 
care in time of illness, presence of handicapping physical 
defects or deficiencies, and environmental conditions. 

2. The inclusion into actual experiences in observing, 
playing, and working with children (“practice” teach- 
ing), experiences that will enable the prospective teacher 
to become competent in noting physical, mental, and 
emotional health conditions of children and their every- 
day health behaviors.. These experiences should include 
learning how to record and properly interpret these 
observations. They might include also experiences in 
the giving of “health tests” such as weighing and meas- 
uring, tests for vision and hearing, general screening, 
and the determination of attitudes and interests in health 
matters. 

3: Orientation, survey, or general courses in science 
may contain materials from the health sciences, ¢.g., 
human biology, physiology, anatomy, hygiene, embry- 
ology, and epidemiology, that provide background infor- 
mation for an understanding on the part of the prospec- 
tive teacher of himself and children as biological organ- 
isms. Similar courses in social science may incorporate 
information and experiences in understanding family 
and community health problems. “Effective living” 
might be a unit included in either the science or social 
science area courses. The process of instruction 
might stress the study of personal, group, school, family, 
or community health problems and their partial or 
entire solution. There might be reading, discussion, 
surveys, analysis, recommendations, followed by con- 
structive action and real participation in improving 
situations, 

4. In the selection of references and research studies 
to help prospective teachers develop a better understand- 
ing of their responsibilities for children some appropri- 
ate health education materials and community resources 
should be included. Such reports as Health in Schools, 
the Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and Health Education, by the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the American Medical Association and the National 
Education Association are basic. Both of these reports 
are available from the National Education Association 
offices in Washington. Prospective teachers and admin- 
istrators ought to be familiar with at least one of these 
reports, as well as with a few other basic references in 

(Continued on Page 580) 
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Il. Implications for Physical 
Education 


By 
NELSON S. WALKE 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


ditions conducive to the continuous improvement of 

teacher education Dr. Troyer champions the demo- 
cratic way for developing an educational program.* 

There can be little question that if members of the 


[: his recommendations as to procedures and con- 


_ instructional staff had a voice in planning the curric- 


ulum they would have a keener desire to see the curric- 
ulum function at its best. They would feel a certain 
responsibility that would be lacking where the program 
is a superimposed one. Another advantage of having 
members of the staff working together on the curric- 


_ ulum would be the development of a better understand- 


ing of, and appreciation for, all the courses offered. The 
staff would be more likely to see the relationship of one 
area of the program to another area. 

It is probably all too true that in many of our teacher- 
training institutions courses are assigned to the in- 
structor, and many times an outline of the course ac- 


_ companies the assignment. This kind of a procedure in- 


hibits initiative and constructive thinking on the part 
of the instructor. 

The administrator on the other hand should act in 
the capacity of an advisor and make certain that the 
program is functioning ; in other words, his office should 
be for the purpose of facilitating instruction and pro- 
moting harmonious staff relationships. Members of the 
staff working together will be more aware of their own 
responsibilities and this may tend to prevent one in- 
structor from feeling that another instructor is treading 
in his domain. 

Dr. Troyer made the statement that the most success- 
ful programs were those that started with problems the 
faculty members believed to be important. This may be 
true providing the department was fortunate enough in 
having all its members capable of doing this. The ques- 


‘tion is how many departments can claim such a staff? 


Perhaps in most instances it would be more desirable to 
have the administrator with the help of a committee 


‘consider the pertinent problems and then present their 


findings to the entire staff. 

It is a good educational principle to start with what 
is known, then proceed with one step at a time; how- 
ever, there will be occasions when the time element will 
not permit such a practice. Some one or at least a 
respectable minority group must in such instances be 
in a position to act. 


*“Trends in Teacher Education,” an address presented by 
Maurice E. Troyer at the annual meeting of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
April, 1944, New York City. 


_ bers of the various departments with the 


The suggestion of bringing instructors together { 
all the areas in the college is an excellen my 


t one. This 
permits an exchange of ideas ard acquaints the mem 


general 
lems and policies of the institution. All too he 


physical education group has been guilty of Setting itself 
apart from the other teaching groups and ofttimes it j 
not at all interested in the activities of the college, : 

To have staff members within the ranks assume 
special responsibilities is most desirable. As in other 
areas in education, instructors in physical education are 
no doubt expected to be specialists in all phases of the 
work. Giving an instructor a special area to work in 


' should encourage him to give more thought and study 


to that area. 


As to the suggestion of bringing in a consultant, this 
may or may not prove to be worth while. In the event 
that the consultant is not acquainted with the situation 
and is not aware of the problems involved his judgment 
may be of little value. This is exactly what has hap. 
pened in too many instances. On the other hand, if the 
consultant knows the situation and is afforded enough 
time to really study the problem he may be of real as. 
sistance and can do much to stimulate group thinking, 

Judging the effectiveness and progress of individual 
instructors and of groups is not an easy matter. Cer. 
tainly the use of tests as such will not give a true pic. 
ture. If only mastery of subject matter or the acquir. 
ing of a skill is the desired goal a testing program may 
suffice. However in the field of physical education many 
of the most desirable outcomes cannot be measured and 
the realization of these outcomes occurs after the stu. 
dent has completed his college career. Who is to say 
how much influence any one instructor has had in help- 
ing the student to learn how to live, in acquiring the 
desirable attitudes, habits, and ideals that make for good 
citizenship ? 

Dr. Troyer’s suggestion of ways and means for bring- 
ing about harmony and a desire on the part of the in 
structional staff to work together is well taken. In 
too many instances this cooperation is lacking in de 
partments of physical education throughout the cour 
try. The coaching staff and the instructional staff are 


often diametrically opposed to each other, and they fail 
_ to realize that working together would make their work 


more pleasant and at the same time help to improve 
their programs. A breach within a department is bound 


. to permeate to the student body and this does not make 


for a wholesome situation. 
Colleges of physical education should be more exact 


‘ing when selecting majors for their department. They 


haven’t done as good a job as medical schools. Students 
accepted should possess mental ability, be emotionally 
stable, and they should certainly be free from physica 


defects. In addition they should possess above averagt 


physical skill. Too often students have been admitted 
on the basis of academic achievement in the secondaty 
schools. More attention should also be given to tht 


personality of the prospective student since he of al 
(Continued on Page 578) 
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II]. Implications for Recreation 


Leadership Education 


By 
EDITH BALL 


Office of Residence Halls 
Public Buildings Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


tively new field. Leaders have gone into the field 

from allied specialized fields, such as physical edu- 
cation, art, music, and drama; and their specific educa- 
tion in recreation leadership has tended to take the 
form of in-service training of some type. We have come 
to realize, however, that education for recreation is a 
feld of study in itself, for recreation has come of age 
and is now a specialized profession. 

Since college training for recreation leadership. is 
such an uncharted course, findings of the Commission 
on Teacher Education offer suggestions in the plan- 
ning of major recreation courses. 

Some of the trends indicated seem to have a special 
significance for recreation. Before considering these, 
however, it would be well to state that recreation, as 
used here, is being considered as the sum total of activ- 


T RAINING for recreation leadership is a compara- 


ities an individual chooses to do in his time away from , 


his job. 

From an over-all point of view, the trend toward a 
more democratic approach to the problems of learning, 
at the college level, on the part of the administrator, the 
faculty, and students can contribute much to the train- 
ing of the recreation leader. To be effective the recrea- 
tion leader must always base program activities on the 
needs and desires of the participants. He must there- 
fore learn to work with people and not for them, for 
the superimposed program will fail because it does not 
take into consideration the felt needs of people. It is 
important that the leader-in-training has a chance to 
function first as part of a group that is working out its 
problems together and, gradually, to assume some re- 
sponsibility for leadership in that group. He will con- 
sequently develop attitudes that will allow him to func- 
tion effectively as the leader of groups. 

In planning our training programs three points em- 
phasized in the Cooperative Study should be our guid- 
ing principles :! 

1. Those programs were most improved where there was a 


conscious and studied effort by the faculty to become more 
democratic in their relationships. 


2. The most successful programs were those that started with 


The author is assistant director of special facilities opera- 
tion, Office of Residence Halls, Public Buildings Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Recently she has been doing supervision 
and administration in recreation in government service. She 
was formerly in the college field of teacher training in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

1From “Trends in Teacher Education,” by Maurice E. Troyer, 
aM address presented at the Professional Education Section of 
the AA.H.P.E.R., in New York City, April 26, 1944. 
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problems the faculty members believed to be important. 
3. Administrators and instructors work together most effec- 

tively when they work on problems on which they can make 

progress. 


Translate these principles in terms of recreation and 
we have a good foundation on which to base leadership, 
first, and then training for leadership :, 


1. The leader needs to work with participants both 
in planning and evaluating. 


2. The participant needs to feel that the activity is 
important and has a meaning-for him. 


3. Each individual must be given an opportunity to 
experience successes at his own level of development. 

Of primary importance to the maintenance of these 
principles is the selection of students for recreation 
leadership training. In selecting a student, it will be 
necessary to look beyond his mental ability and his 
emotional stability to his attitudes toward human rela- 
tionships and community responsibilities. A balance 
between these will make a good leader. The learner 
and instructor will need to work together to: evaluate 
strengths and weaknesses both at this level and during 
the entire college training period to carry out the demo- 
cratic approach at this stage of the student’s education. 
Selection, then, will become more a question of voca- 
tional guidance than one of the elimination of weaker 
students. 

The general education of the recreation leader must 
be as broad as possible. The recreation leader in any 
community must deal with all ages from the pre-school 


child to the teacher. Courses in science, social studies, 


the humanities, and the arts will be significant, for the 
recreation leader will work with people at every level of 
their development. None of these courses will have any 
significance; however, unless they become living situa- 
tions in which the student has an opportunity to act, 
and in so doing, actually have a part in problem solving. 
For the- recreation leader, this will mean working with 
community groups on problems pertinent to the needs 
of the people in that area. 

Because the recreation leader will have to deal with 
such a variety of interests and age levels, knowledge 
of skills must be part of his professional education. He 
must know at least one skill to the extent that he is an 
expert. He needs a superior knowledge of two or three. 
He should know enough about all of the activity skills 
to be able to guide participants to the point where they 
can find other outlets for their aptitudes, or to give 
elementary skill instruction so that the participant will 
be able to carry out his desires with such satisfaction 
that, voluntarily, he will seek other sources for further 
development of his skills. In the education of the recre- 
ation leader, just as in the education of the teacher, we 
must work toward the attitude that we are not teaching 
skills, but individuals. Through participation the in- 
dividual will develop skill. 

In the professional education for recreation leader- 
ship we will probably need to give considerable thought 
to the inclusion in the curriculum of training in the or- 
ganization and administration of the activities program; 

(Continued on Page 587) 
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Improving Your Volleyball 


Instruction 


By 
HAROLD T. FRIERMOOD 


Secretary- Treasurer 
U. S$. Volleyball Association 


volleyball today because of its “relative” sim- 

plicity, but they are not playing well. Their 
instruction has been inadequate and they have not been 
indoctrinated with the full possibilities of the game. 
Volleyball ranks among the top half dozen most pop- 
ular team sports. It is played extensively in all branches 
of the armed forces, in industry, many schools and 
colleges, and other organizations. The game has been 
recruiting new players in foreign countries as well. 
Although originated 50 years ago in the Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, YMCA its greatest growth has taken 
place during the two world wars. 

Much good volleyball is played by women and girls. 
An occasional college age young men’s team is out- 
standing but by all odds, middle-aged businessmen, as a 
group, rank highest in experience and mastery of funda- 
mentals. This need not be necessarily so. The game 
skills are readily acquired by young players when they 
are properly instructed. However, the conditions are 
much more favorable under which the older men learn 
the game, receive their instruction, and continue play. 


They play indoors; nets are at standard height and 
stretched tightly; balls are properly inflated and kept 
clean and. white ; courts are clearly marked ; convenient 
score boards are used to keep all players posted on the 
point standing of both teams; regular instruction and 
supervision is supplied, the players are in comfortable 
gym suits, wear gym shoes, and take shower baths fol- 
lowing play; teams are usually limited to the official 
six payers on a side; players take turns officiating thus 
aiding their own understanding of the game and sharp- 
ening up the observance and interpretation of rules; 
accurate ball handling and team work are stressed ; they 
take part in leagues and see frequent matches between 
highly competitive teams. All these factors add to 
the prestige of the game and provide an incentive to 
play well. 

In contrast to these conditions we usually find the 
informal playground, camp, or picnic game where a 
sagging net is hung between two trees or wobbly posts ; 
some small stones and a few sticks roughly define the 
boundaries of the playing area; and: no one is just 
sure about the rules or what the score is. Consequently 
disputes continually interrupt play; 10 or 15 players 
stand around on each side without having much chance 
of touching the ball unless they rush in and take it 


M sizat of people are playing and enjoying 


Two-man block at the net. 


away from another player ; there is little pass-work and 
much individualistic play. The ball is batted back and 
forth, aimlessly, over the net without directed purpose. 
Such a situation does little to develop playing skill and 
genuine interest in the game. 

There are values in ‘group fellowship where fresh 
air and fun together represent the major role but if ia 
addition skillful play can also be enjoyed, the sport wil 
be enhanced. Volleyball’s chief value is that it is pt 
marily a participant’s sport. Players are able t 
continue play for many years. Like golf, bowling, swim 
ming, and other sports, early training in fundamental 
skills and understanding of the game are importaft 
How can this be accomplished? The three major factots 
are motivation, adequate instruction, and opportunity 
to participate, discussion of each of which follows. 


Motivation—The attitude of the teacher or coatl 
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A high set-up gives the spiker ample time to prepare for the “kill.” 


plays an important patt in influencing individuals and 
groups. If the instructor speaks well of the game, 
knows the fundamentals, and provides opportunities for 
play under favorable conditions where fun and learning 
oecur, then a good start has been made. Equipment 
and ‘playing space should be provided, and special 
periods should be set aside for individual and team 
coaching. Exhibition matches should be arranged where 
ached teams demonstrate play. Adequate explanation 
should be made to the observing players with oppor- 
tunity provided for questions. Specialty events such 
as student vs. faculty teams, coed teams, recently re- 
turned veterans’ teams, or “singles” or “doubles” 
matches all create interest, as do scheduled leagues 
and tournaments. Visual aids such as photographs, 
diagrams, sketches, posters, and motion pictures should 
be utilized. Official guides and books contain the former, 
while three films constitute the present motion picture 
material :* “Techniques in Volleyball for Girls,” “Vol- 
leyball for Boys,” and “Play Volleyball” (for adults, 
young men, and high school ages). 

The use of this material should be planned by com- 
mittees of players who help promote and conduct the 
agreed-upon events. This spreads interest and respon- 
sibility more widely. 

Adequate Instruction—A volleyball, net, court, and 
twelve players will not result in a good game. In- 
struction, study, and coaching are also essential. Best 
tesults are secured when the players know what they 
are trying to do and want to do it. It is at this point 
that motivation and instruction join hands. When the 
teadiness to learn has been created through a num- 
ber of devices as suggested above then the specific steps 
of instruction can be successfully introduced. These 


eaneermation regarding these films will be found at end of 
e. 
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functional fundamentals must be mastered: the serve, 
receive and pass, setup, “spike” or attack, block, net 
recovery, team work, knowledge of rules. The follow- 
ing outline may assist in locating a few points of em- 
phasis for each: 

THE SERVE: 

Stand in proper serving area with both feet behind, 
not touching, service line. Face direction of serve.. 

Serve underhand (most accurate and dependable), 
or overhand (like in tennis). May use open hand or 
closed fist. 

Study opponents. Serve to “weak” or open spots. 
Far corners usually best. 

Individual serving practice may be gained by serv- 
ing against a flat wall. Mark serving line 30 feet 
away from wall and mark a line on wall eight feet 
above floor. Stand within 15 or 20 feet of wall and 
practice serving against wall so that the ball hits 
above eight-foot (net height) line. Keep moving 
back as accuracy and confidence are gained until the 
official 30-foot serving line is reached. 

RECEIVE AND Pass: 

Stand with feet in walk stand position. 

Face the ball as it comes over toward you. Try to 
handle the ball at height of chest or in front of face. 

Elbows are half flexed (bent) and held well up 
(about height of shoulders). 

Fingers are spread, palms are toward ball (away 
from face). Ball is handled (batted) with both hands 
—use finger-tip control. 

Pass should be high, spin taken off ball, and placed 
within one to three feet of spot desired. 

Individual passing practice may be secured by pass- 
ing (batting) ball in manner described above, against 
a flat wall, moving in to within three feet and back as 
far as six to ten feet, keeping the ball on the fly con- 


The instructor explains and demonstrates ‘finger tip’ control in 
passing and setting up. Note walk-stand-foot position, erect body, and 
position of ball as it is played in front of the face. 
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tinually. Also, two players may bat the ball back and 
forth between them working for height, control, accu- 
racy, and body balance. Also, a circle of players may 
keep a ball going up in the air with the use of this pass 
taking turns, no player hitting the ball twice in succes- 
sion. 

As judgment and ability are gained, hard, thrown 
balls, simulating a hard spike, should be received and 
handled by players. Practice should also be received in 
receiving underhand as well as in the overhand position. 
SETUP: 

Similar to pass but usually effected at net position, 
the pass or setup is made to the spiker or attack player. 

Ball must be controlled; it must be put into position 
where attack player can strike it successfully with a 
powerful drive (“spike”) or placement shot. A good 
setup should be passed four to ten feet above the net 
(depending upon the spiker’s wishes) and placed so 
it will drop within six to twelve inches of the net 
(without a spin). ; 

Individual practice in setting up may be secured by a 
player standing a few feet away from a basketball goal, 
tossing a volleyball into the air and as it comes down 
setting it up (batting it with both hands using the 
fingertips) so that the hall arches into the air and drops 
through the basketball goal without touching the hoop. 


Another drill stunt for a single player is to stand 
with the right shoulder close to a wall, at least 15 to 
20 feet high, and pass the ball high into the air close 
to the wall but without touching the wall. Keep this 
up. Then do the same with the left shoulder close to 
the wall. This develops control of eye, hands, and ball, 
wrist, and finger strength. 

SPIKE OR ATTACK: 

All players must serve, receive, and pass, but only 
tall players or those with a very good jump or spring 
can spike. Such players should be able to jump and 
reach nine or nine and a half feet into the air to be 
an effective spiker (one or one and a half feet higher 
than the net). 

He must have an accurate setup man. 


He must judge the ball and jump and hit at the 
proper time. 

He must study opponents to discover “holes” in the 
defense and take advantage of openings. 

He may spring from one or both feet (from two 
feet puts less strain on the jumping legs). 

Use arms in getting more lift of body into air. 
- Keep head up and body erect in the air. 

Legs spread in the air give stability for a hard 
drive. 

Ball is driven with cupped palm for power and ac- 
curacy (closed fist is fast but less accurate). 

Watch ball all the time to avoid being unprepared 
for blocked balls or quick return. 

“A newly developed mechanical “setup” machine 
makes it possible for a spiker to practice intensively 


with only one other player to trip the lever and re- 
cover balls. 


An outdoor game on a well marked court, six pla 
with a referee placed to properly conduct the — se 


BLOocK: 

One-man block not too effective. 

Three-man block not now legal. 

T'wo-man block can be developed to a high degree 
as a great defensive tactic. . 

Both blocking players must jump up simultaneously 
and reach high in front of opposing spiker. They mus 
be close to net (within six inches) with their four hands 
and arms forming a well against which the driven bal 
rebounds into the opponents’ court to the consterm 
tion and chagrin of the spiker. 

The blockers’ hands should be tilted slightly back. 
ward to allow an unsuccessfully blocked ball to be de 
flected to the blockers’ back court where it can ke 
retrieved by the blockers’ teammates; otherwise the 
ball might fall dead to the floor before the blockers, 

Extreme care must be exercised by blockers to avoid 
_— over or touching the net thus committing a 
oul, 

Net RECOVERY: 

The difference between a good and a poor team lits 
in its ability to keep difficult shots in play. Many 
points can be scored by recovering balls driven into 
the net. As the coach throws the ball into the net, the 
player springs forward, his right shoulder toward the 
net, body crouched low and erect. He recovers tht 
ball as it rebounds. The left shoulder approach is also 
practiced. The net is never faced—for the ball would 
spring out directly at the player—making recovey 
difficult. 

Watch the net for recovery clues. A _ ball hitting 
near the top will drop to the floor. If the ball hits 
near the bottom, it will spring back two or three fet 
TEAM Work: 

There are six men, each with a specific position. 

A player may handle the ball three times—nevt 
more—before returning it over the net. Make the mot 
of these three hits by dividing the return in the tht 
component parts: receive, setup, spike. It is illegl 

(Continued on Page 592) 


each team, 
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Body Mechanics aud Posture 


By 


K. G. HANSSON 


The Society of the New York Hospital 
New York City 


physical therapy when such a subject as body 

mechanics is included. By body mechanics is meant 
both the static and the functional relationship between 
the parts that make up the body, and the body as a 
whole. The study of body mechanics is of as much 
value in prevention as in the cure of pathologic condi- 
tions of the body. The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection made the guarded state- 
ment that “it is reasonable to believe that 75 per cent 
of the youth of the United States exhibits grades of 
body mechanics which are imperfect.” In zoology and 
botany one finds more definite information of the re- 
lationship of appearance and function. Everyone can 
recogize a sick dog because of the dejected position of 
his body, and all understand when a plant is failing be- 
cause of its appearance. Everyone in the great army 
which combats human ailments must be interested in 
the prevention as well as in the cure of disease. There- 
fore every one should have some knowledge of body 
mechanics because it has its application in all specialties. 

Relationship of Posture to Health 


Our body build is largely inherited, just as are the 
shapes of our features. Our features cannot be changed, 
and neither can our body build. However, the interrela- 
tions of the 200 bones, or more which are joined to- 
gether by ligaments and acted on by muscles are sub- 
ject to the same mechanical laws and forces which con- 
trol any other machine. The maintenance of body func- 
tion, of health, of life itself is concerned with balance 
between antagonistic forces. Balance is the motivating 
force in good posture, if we lie down, walk, play base- 
ball, ski, or swim. When this balance is disturbed by 
fatigue, accidents, disease or occupation, the efficiency 
of the body as a machine is lowered. It may be said 
that physical laws applied to our body mechanics give 
the answer to the question if posture is related to phy- 
sical health. 

Even mental health is affected by posture. Our sense 
of well-being and our emotions are often mirrored in 
our posture. The psychologist William James once 
wrote that correct posture kept up the spirits and 
tended to banish fear and depressing thoughts. All 
attists, be their medium clay or oil, have always asso- 
dated alertness with good posture and depression with 
a slouch. 

There are many clinical evidences for the effect of 


Prsset « medicine is a more correct term than 


Reprinted in part by permission from the Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association, July 28, 1945, 128:13. 
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poor body mechanics and health. It is true that all 
know of persons with poor body mechanics enjoying 
apparently perfect health. It must be remembered that 
our body is wonderfully adjusted to compensate for 
partial deficiency and also that many persons are satis- 
fied with second- or third-degree health. The medical 
profession was slow in accepting poor posture and poor 
health as one of cause and effect. In 1740 Nicholas 
Audry taught that many illnesses in children had their 
origin in imperfect body mechanics. A generation ago 
the foundation of our present conception’ of body me- 
chanics and health was brought out by Goldthwait and 
continued by Osgood. All surveys of posture in our 
primary schools show less illness, as proved by ab- 
ences among children taught good body machanics. 
Similar surveys in our colleges indicate a definite 
correlation between good functional health and good 
body mechanics. 

Internists report improvements in arthritic patients 
when their body mechanics is corrected. 

Miller and Polak have shown definite relationship 
between posture and health in patients with dysmen- 
orrhea and backache. 


Orthopedic surgeons have overwhelming evidence 
for the importance of body mechanics both as a pre- 
ventive and as a curative agent. Foot strain, knee 
pain, backache, and many other complaints come 
daily under their observation and may be eliminated or 
improved by correction of body mechanics, 


Posture Standards and Treatment 


The human body cannot be standardized, and in- 
dividuals therefore cannot be made to conform to any 
definite, preconceived standard physically, mentally, 
or spiritually. Two contrasting body types must be 
recognized. There is the slender, high-strung body 
build, often referred to as the carnivorous type The 
other extreme is the stocky, placid type, also known 
as the herbivorous type. In between are all grades of 
variation.* Although photographs and x-rays are 
valuable, they are not always practical. The physica! 
examination should note the following: 

1. Drop a tape measure from the mastoid process 
over the acromial process; it should hang over the 
greater trochanter and external malleolus. Also drop 
a tape.measure from the posterior process of the sev- 
enth cervical vertebra; it should hang midway be- 


*Illustrated posture standards may be obtained from the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. O. 
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tween the buttocks, the knees, and the malleolii. 

2. With the patient placed with his back to the wall 
and the feet 1 inch away, there should be only slight 
curves in the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar regions. The 
chin should be pulled in over the sternal notch. The 
sternum should be the farthest forward part of the 
body, with the costal angle wide. The lower abdomen 
should be flat. The lower extremities should be prop- 
erly aligned with the pelvis and the trunk. The femur 
and tibia should be perfectly opposed in the knee and 
maintained by proper muscle balance, favorable to the 
weight-bearing lines which protect the joint mechan- 
ism of the feet. 

3. The body in motion must also be examined. Let 
the patient walk about the room and also jump on the 
right and left foot alternately. This will give an idea 
of the patient’s motor habits. 


Treatment 


The causes of poor body mechanics may be considered 
under overactivity, insufficient or improper food, weak- 
ness against gravity, and inherited or acquired faulty 
positioris or movements. 

Overactivity—The rational treatment of overwork 
is, of course, rest.. Hugh Owen Thomas said, many 
years ago, “The urging need of our art is the fact that 
much of our surgery is too mechanical, our medical 
practice too chemical, and there is a hankering to in- 
terfere, which thwarts the inherent tendency to re- 
cover possessed by all persons not actually dying.” 
Complete-rest position should be approached as much 
as practically possible. This can be accomplished only. 
on a hard mattress, with no pillow or a very small 
one. A small pillow under the knees will relax the 
iliopsoas and produce the anatomic rest position in the 
lower back, hips, and knees. This position will rest 
the balancing mechanism, which means that the nervous 
and muscular systems cease working at high speed and 
have a chance to recuperate. The circulation becomes 
horizontal, with less.demand on the heart and blood 
pressure. Gastro-intestinal distress is often relieved 
by the recumbent position, respiration is easier and 
lower, and there is less strain on ligaments and carti- 
lages. 

Diet.—The quantity and quality of the food intake 
correspond to the fuel fed to a machine. We cannot 
expect function of the body unless properly supplied 
with carbohydrates for energy, protein for repair, and 
fat for insulation, minerals, vitamins, etc. The me- 
chanical efficiency of the human body corresponds very 
well with a machine. In untrained men it is about 20 
per cent, in trained men 25 per cent, and in outstand- 
ing athletes 33 to 41 per cent. 

Support—Constitutional weakness due to many 
causes, such as exhausting disease, operation, occupa- 


. tion and environment, often needs support. This sup- 


port is often necessary in the interim between rest 
therapy and following the period of exercises. The 
shoulders may have to be held in a corrected position 
or the arches raised by means of adequate and inoffen- 
sive mechanical apparatus. However, it must be re- 


ture. 


membered that any kind of support is only a tem 
remedy, except in the very aged, and should a 
carded as soon as the muscles have regained their = 
Postural Exercises—Therapeutics in any 
medicine must be directed against the cause in < 
to be successful. If this is remembered when pee 
dealing with faulty body mechanics, it must be es , 
that exercises are not always the answer to poor _ 
However, when exercises are indicated re 
must be picked with discrimination. It must be ; 7 
ized that every effort to change voluntarily the relative 
position of the parts of the body is made through the 
use of the motor habits, which are expressed in the 
body alignment. To change posture, motor habits Must 
first be changed in the motor pathways in the neryo, 
system. With this change a different muscular re 
sponse, both for balance and for movement, wil] occur 
This is best accomplished by slow and oft-repeated 
movements and the visualization of stabilized relation. 
ships of the various parts of the body during mov 
ment. The principle of posture exercises is best ey. 
pressed by Cochrane: “If proper posture is maintained 
by conscious effort for a short time, then the increas 
of reflex tonus obtained by such posture will serye 
to maintain the proper attitude without the patients 
requiring to give the matter thought and attention.” The 
earlier such posture teaching occurs, the better, since 
age intensifies muscular habits. 


Body Mechanics at Difference Ages 


Preschool Age.—This includes infancy to beginning 
school age. The baby’s parents should be instructed 
in the symmetrical and non-deforming positions of 
recumbency as well as in the proper positions of holé 
ing the baby. Careful examinations of the baby’s head 
following moving objects, of the graspng reflex of the 
hands, the kicking reflex of the lower extremities, th 
efforts at sitting, creeping, and standing, will disclg 
possible abnorrhalities in growth and function. Som 
educators maintain that we waste five years of out liv 
being housebroken when much instruction could k 
given the child. Be that as it may, it seems only rationd 
to watch this age group for tendencies to faulty bol 
mechanics present in the parents and institute prever 
tive measures. The type of exercises recommended at 
based on the primitive posture reflexes as advanced }j 
Dr. Haynes. These postural reflexes were develope 


in the central nervous system .before the frontal leg: 


of the cerebrum learned to think for man. They at 


the accumulation of associated movements. 

Body Mechanics in Children of 5 to 12.—Thisi 
the age in which posture consciousness should be taugit 
However, it should not be associated with punishmett 


Instead, one should make use of plays and gamei# 
that the child will think of good posture with pleasit 
rather than with penal apathy. With girls, good boi 
mechanics should be discussed in relation to danelf 
or the proper wearing of clothes. With boys, it is Ii 
taught in relation to sports. It is easy to bring @ 
good body mechanics and to correct postural deft 


(Continued on Page 586) 
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we make it. The opportunities of tomorrow will 
either fail to exist by default or exist according 
tp plan and as the result of our daily steps toward that 
nd. These immediate years of reconversion will be 
important ones for children and youth and very busy 
mes for all of us who are responsible in part for their 
ducation, health, and welfare. 


After World War I America failed to take the long- 
ime view. We were all so tired and weary of war that 
we welcomed “normalcy” with unappraised eagerness. 
With the major patriotic incentives removed by victory, 
what is the role of the professional organizations in pre- 
yenting in future the lavish expenditures of human re- 
gurces witnessed during the last few years? 


UJ NDER our democratic system the future is what 


This war has not solved as yet any of our social 
problems. Instead it has tended to increase greatly and 
io intensify those problems affecting the development 
children and youth both inside and outside the class- 
oom. Furthermore, many of the economic, social, and 


we can attack as individuals or even through the usual 
cal, state, district, and national units and affiliated 
organizations. 


Despite this fact America is indebted to those organ- 
iations in health, physical education, and recreation 
which are constantly on the alert to improve our system 
education in this special field. These organizations 
lor the most part operate democratically and are with- 
mt authority to impose their philosophy and recom- 
mendations on the school system. Their combined im- 
pact upon the program has been significant when one 
tompares conditions as they exist now witn those exist- 
ig even two decades ago. The one great advantage in 
laving a profession that is just beyond its infancy is 
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that it can stand for more and fall for less. It can, per- 
laps for the first time in history, cease to be entirely 
m the defensive, and lead with the right or left and 
the chin if need be. 


Hditor’s note: This article is an overall presentation of the 
major problems forced by all professional organizations. It 
Mecedes the inauguration in the next issue of a monthly series 
i fifteen articles on the nature, function, and current pro- 
mms of the affiliated organizations and of the National Asso- 
dation. The Paper was an address presented before a joint ses- 
ton of the Tennessee State Association for Health, Physical 
Mucation, and Recreation and the Health Education Section 
# the East Tennessee Education Association, October 26, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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wlitical problems affecting our field are broader than — 


The Role of the Professional 
Organizations 


BEN W. MILLER 


Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


The imposing list of organizations and associations 
involved suggests the vastness of our field, its complex 
nature, and the seriousness of purpose which actuates 
the members of the profession. Most of the organiza- 
tions are conducted by volunteer workers whose sole 
purpose is the advancement of some particular phase 
or aspect of our general work. 

Our professional organizations perhaps do not need 
a new set of general objectives. These are abundant 
and they are lofty enough to warrant wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support. As an example an analysis of the 
purposes of one of them reveals some very significant 
words. First are the verbs, all of which indicate posi- 
tive action: foster, maintain, stimulate, promote, 
strengthen, encourage, practice, support, inaugurate, 
enrich, advance, develop, and elevate. Secondly are the 
words that indicate the ends toward which such action 
is directed: spirit of cooperation; standards and im- 
provement in policies, purposes, and programs; high 
educational standards; loyalty; ideals of service; high 
scholarship ; leadership ; professional ethics ; wholesome, 
honest, good citizenship ; opportunities for service ; and 
incentives for professional contributions. The difficulty 
of most groups always lies in their ineffectiveness in 
closing the gap between the first and the second list of 
words presented above. 

The many organizations, some of which are divided 
into divisions, sections, committees, and other units, 
each representing a special interest group, contain with- 
in their fromework a space, an opportunity for 
practically every professional worker, no matter what 
his particular interest or desire may be. 

Granted that opportunities for service have existed, 
that objectives have been lofty, and that some significant 
progress has been made what explanation can possibly 
be offered for our failure to advance more rapidly ? Why 
is there such a deplorable lag in meeting emergent 
needs? What must we do to extend the gains made or 
even to maintain them? 

Some people have explained in part the failure of 
groups to work together for a common cause as follows: 

Our profession is made up of specialities and splits. It’s a 
special group for this club, for that organization, for something 
else, until we lose sight of the way it all goes together. It’s 
something like a jig-saw puzzle, and only a few people try to 
see how the pieces all fit into a program or plan for the ad- 


vancement of the profession and the development of its needed 
leadership. 


In reply the author has stated: 
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This is America! This problem is by no means confined to 
our profession. It is implicit in our whole social structure. 
This “embarrassment of riches” with so little real synchroniz- 
ing into some organizational orbit with lines of relationship 
and authority clearly but flexibly drawn is s6 common that it 
has become a national, political, social, and economic problem. 
To solve it is a challenge as great as the winning of the war. 
The problem is surmountable in a country such as ours be- 
cause we are supposed to possess a genius for organization. 
There can be established in local communities a network of 
adequate well supported services under both public and private 
auspices with competent and trained personnel. Organization, 
however, by and of itself, provides no panacea. It takes leader- 
ship on all levels to make organization effective. 


Most if not all of these interests have a place in the picture. 
The problem is how to help the different groups see the rela- 
tion of their activities to the things for which others are striv- 
ing and to appreciate the fact that real strength comes from 
cooperative efforts. 

Some have said we have progressed about as rapidly 
as society would have permitted; that fields which cut 
across the 24-hour cycle of the daily lives of millions 
of individuals involve social evolution which is notori- 
ously slow. Granted that time is necessary to imple- 
ment any long-range objectives! Without good organ- 
ization no group can expect to compete or even cooper- 
ate well with the innumerable other groups demanding 
more recognition, time, money, and emphasis. With- 
out aggressive organization no group can expect to 
exert any material influence in shaping even local policy, 
much less state or national policy—and this is not the 
time for a policy of mere drifting. 

It is conceded that there exists in most places fine 
organizational patterns for a program of action. More 
intensive planning and leadership can give the patterns 
more life and vigor. Victory on the war fronts resulted 
from application of this same principle. 

Such implementation as has been needed has been 
difficult under the restrictions imposed by the war. But 
the need becomes none the less acute and many obstacles 
are gradually being eliminated. 

Our patterns for becoming more effectively organized 
exist in those groups that have sensed the desire and the 
need to band together for common purposes. All these 
groups can help give life and vigor to the pattern for 
an intensified, developed, and expanded program for all 
Americans. 

The questions may be asked of all professional 
groups, “What is our role?” and, “Have we set our 
sails?” The following suggested blueprint for indi- 
vidual and for organizational efforts is submitted to all 
groups to help provide the answers. There is no indict- 
ment or throwing of roses intended for any one pro- 
fessional organization or association. Self-analysis will 
be wholesome for all of them. 


Action From Within 
The nature and function of professional organizations 
present a problem of major concern. The problem is 
relatively simple where teachers serve under a totali- 
tarian conception of government. As individuals, teach- 
ers have no rights and as members of a professional 
group they are expected to serve blindly the interests of 


the state but they have little voice in def, 
Under a democratic conception of gover 


Ning tiem, 
-ption nment, the 
problem of professional relationships is much more com 


plicated. It involves consideration of the rights ang 
responsibilities of professional workers as individuals 
as teachers, and as members of a professional 
Hence the professional organizations are obligated tg 


Stroup, 


seek improvement from within that is in harmony with 
rather than in opposition to, this three-fold relationship 

On this subject Paul J. Misner has said: 

The activities of teachers as members of a profession are 
subject to many interpretations. It appears quite evident that 
teachers do have a responsibility to belong to one or more pro- 
fessional organizations. Education is of such major importance 
in a democratic country that it is entirely proper that mem. 
bers of the profession be organized into special interest groups, 
The large number of local, state, and national Organizations 
provides ample opportunity for every teacher to find a place 
wherein his needs, interests, and abilities can be recognized 
and progressively developed. The reluctance of some teachers 
to join professional organizations for the reason that these 
organizations. are administered undemocratically is quite eyj- 
dently a straw-man proposition. The nature of the functioning 
of any professional organization will be determined by the ex. 
pressed will of a majority of the participating members, If 
individuals do not approve the internal organization and con. 
trol of any professional group, it is their responsibility to seek 
cooperatively and democratically the needed reforms. The same 
interpretation may be made concerning those individuals who 
refuse to participate in professional organizations on the 
grounds that multiple organizations so lack unity of purpose 
and action that nothing of great significance is being achieved 
by any of them. Coordination of purpose and action will never 
be achieved by attacks from without. It must await intelli- 
gent action from within. 

If there is any one fact that stands out clearly it is 
that any group must initiate the leadership from within 
its own ranks in order to improve its status. It cannot 
afford to wait for a Santa Claus to come along and 
present things which require application and effort. Let 
there be no hedging in this matter. No group should be 
expected to pull itself up by its own bootstraps but the 
plea is that every group should at least put on its boots. 


The Crucial Job of Building 

Service can be ruled professional only when it tackles 
the crucial job of building. Activity which contributes 
to the common welfare is the most significant criterion 
for evaluating the professional worker. Everything 
done in the name of the profession should be done in 
its spirit. The intelligence and specialized training 
which is possessed must be used to lead to progress i 
the title “professional” is to be awarded. Unfortunately, 
the path traveled is wide enough for alluring deviations. 
One can wander along a good many by-paths and still 
proclaim as his ultimate destination the goal sought by 
those who beat out his professional path. If he steps too 
far from the difficult road of public service he may de 
ceive the uninformed, but he should then lose his right 
to be called professional. Those who give silent ap- 
proval for operating in the pattern of activity based 
chiefly on habit and custom are not merely derelict of 
duty, but professionally negligent. Every profession 1s 
truly the lengthened shadow of the demonstrated ability 
of its individual members. Any organization is justified 
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only as a means to the definite job of building. 

What makes a real professional spirit different from 
others is that the person goes a little farther in keeping 
his own professional life fine and in giving real help- 
fulness to his fellows. Keeping abreast of the crowd is 


not enough. In order to do our appointed tasks faith- 
fully no one can shirk or muddle through just to “set 
by.” To go a little farther for good measure is the 

‘rit of overplus. Professional advancement cannot 


gop at duty. It requires overtime service. 
A Broad Philosophy 


The obligation of the profession to think in terms of 
all the phases of its work was never so great as it is to- 
day. The purposes, desires, destinies of all professional 
workers are intermingled. 

The challenge of the profession is to so broaden its 
base of effort that the needs of all children, youth, and 
adults will more adequately be met. These efforts, there- 
fore, must not be confined to specialties as observed 
through a type of funnel vision. A profession whose 
outlook is less than for all Americans is less than pro- 
fessional. Its efforts must reflect unity but diversity of 
interests and activities at the same time. They must 
foster and help improve the public service to which the 
profession is closely related (medicine, public health, 
safety, and general education). They must recognize 
that social issues have invaded the healm of health and 
total fitness. and a vaster range of responsibility is in- 
cluded. Never before have the interest and support of 
closely allied groups been so strong. 


The programs of all professional organizations in the 
future must be so broad, so socially conscious, so indica- 
tive of the professional social and civic qualities of our 
teachers that charges of being selfishly interested only 
in improving their lot in life are made wholly unfair and 
inexcusable. Pleas for better salaries, better working 
conditions, and more dignity and recognition for the 
field must be made, not on the grounds of self-interest, 
but primarily on the more easily defended position that 
good working conditions mean better professional work- 
ers and hence a better program for children and youth. 
These pleas must be made in public, not in cloistered 
retreats, since a profession is a failure only when it 
begins to blame some other group. Specialization should 
be the particular threshold from which the professional 
group enters the common courtyard there to share in 
the total struggle for social improvement. This broad 
concept will not only invite better integration and closer 
unity among the many -professional organizations and 
associations but will help focus the public mind on 
those factors in the struggle that are significant. This 
broad concept offers a challenge to the profession to 
speak to the people in language that is sure, clear, 
and so simple that it cannot be misunderstood. This 
in turn requires that the profession avoid stuffy, slip- 
shod efforts full of lingo, jargon, and “gobbledegook.” 
Lincoln has said, “Let the light in, and the people will 
find a way.” 

One Aim 
Since no group of people can be organized without 
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some unity of purpose, efforts must be designed to 
focus achievement in some particular direction. 

A professional organization must make sure that 
its workers are going places. Too frequently we have 
been accused of being lost or going around in circles. 
It was an alert prairie boy at a county fair who re- 
fused to buy a ticket for a ride on the merry-go-round 
when he said, “Nope, they ain’t goin’ no place.” 

When two or more tributaries of a stream join, the 
waters of one cannot be separated from the waters 
of the others. They flow on in greater volume and- 
intensity as one stream. When all professional or- 
ganizations join hands in a common effort the pro- 
fession will be a continual source of enrichment for 
better programs for all people and efforts will not 
be cancelled. 


Independence and Freedom of Action. 


Many good organizations owe much of their value 
to their freedom and independence wisely used. They 
have kept a just balance between the two opposite 
essentials of planning on the one hand and free 
initiative on the other. 

A truly professional organization must be free to 
act on all professional matters with initiative and vigor. 
It should retain its independence in its pattern of 
cooperation since members as individuals should en- 
joy all the rights claimed by all citizens. However, 
it should avoid all entangling alliances with pressure 
groups, however worthy, which have especialized eco- 
nomic, political, racial, or religious aims. Further- 
more, it should not exercise its freedom to undertake 
what is a superfluous task, to do what is already be- 
ing done by others, or to emphasize the interests of a 
few sponsors and to ignore what may be socially more 
important. Planning and freedom of action should 
go hand in hand. 


Democratic Procedures 

The degree to which the proféssion reaches deci- 
sions which can be accepted and supported universally 
determines to a considerable extent the enthusiasm 
with which members lend their support to the pro- 
gram adopted. 

Coordination cannot be achieved through a mu!ti- 
tude of unrelated groups or individuals. Our prob- 
lems cannot be effectively presented by an inharmoni- 
ous clamor of voices. No profession can run the risk 
of being sidetracked by the lack of cooperation or 
by dictatorial dogmas. : 

A professianal organization should represent the 
shared thinking of workers in every nook and corner 
of each state. It must recognize that professicnal 
order roots itself in professional lives. Its roots should 
be in the local community. Its branches should be strong 
state and geographical representation. ; 

It must not be dominated by any particular group 
or level of the profession. It should be democratic 
from top to bottom and bottom to top. It must function 
on a representative basis and avoid any possible con- 
flict between local’ and state autonomy and closer 
national unity. 
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The story is told that when Emperor Charles V 
tried to make his collection of clocks all show the 


same time at once, he found that the only way he could 


do it was to stop them all. Similarily, the only place 
where there is no disagreement is a graveyard. Temp- 
tation to withdraw from participation in professional 
activities because one doesn’t agree with everyone in 
them does not advance the profession. Advance- 
ment comes as varied ideas are shared through cre- 
ative discussion and democratic debate. 


Effective Use of Resources 

Some groups can uselessly dissipate their energies 
and resources much like Stephen Leacock’s hero who 
“mounted a horse and rode off in every direction.” 
Some can deal so much with their mechanics of op- 
eration that their means seldom justify the ends. Others 
can engage in a second Battle of Gettysburg with the 
emphasis on the “Get.” Still others can engage in 
frequent quibbling on minor matters about on the 
level of the following story: 


Wife: I think you might at least talk to me while I knit. 
Husband: Why don’t you knit to me while I read? 


More important than an organization chinning it- 
self on its family tree and clambering through all its 
ancestral branches is a forward vision of its leader- 
ship in the future. 


More important than legal machinery, by-laws, 
commas, and excessive pencil and paper work are good 
feeling, enthusiasm, and seizure of real opportunities 
for service. 


In the effective organization adequate records are 
kept. Reports are filed. A record of the year’s work is 
made available to the incoming officers. A good con- 
stitution and by-laws provide the legal framework 
within which the group operates and which facilitates 
efficient and democratic administration. The program 
is guided and directed by an executive committee or 
small board of directors, Meetings are kept on a 
schedule with efforts vitalized by member participa- 
tion. Committee work is guided and directed by the 
president, the executive committee, and any employed 
staff. Committees meet to discuss problems, seek 
solutions, assign duties, and set up a time limit for ac- 
complishments. All communications requiring answers 
receive prompt attention. 


Continuity of Purpose 

W. H. Seward has said, “The circumstances of the 
world are so variable, that an irrevocable purpose or 
opinion is almost synonymous with a foolish one.” 
There is merit in continuity of purpose only until 
change of purpose is justified. Even a mistake can 
be useful when honesty prevails. It is tragic to ignore 
the facts that are clear and are known and to be con- 
tent to be led by hide-bound tradition which is a disease 
of American education. But change alone is not a 
sufficient criterion of progress. 

‘Some groups manifest an incessant itch for change. 
They find it too difficult to “keep heads in the clouds 
but at least one foot on the ground.” They may con- 
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coct fancy and plausible schemes out of thin air, j 
ing the lessons of the past. Frequently politics prey 
ously abandoned are again put into practice, With 


some this movement has been circular in the 

plane, with no observable final advance. With 9 
the return has been at a higher level, thus showing 3 

kind of spiral progress upward. 

During the war there has been no dearth of new 
ideas, innovations, and remedies accompanied by the 
usual confident promises of success in Solving lj 
problems. Some of these proposals may be proven ty 
have great merit. But the efficacy of the remedy shouig 
be evaluated critically before being administered to 
thousands of human beings. For some of the pro 
posed reforms there needs to be some compelling cop. 
trol, comparable to the pure food and drug act, ang 
requesting the sponsors of these products to label them 
properly, indicating the contents, and giving a needed 
warning to the professional leader—Do not increase 
the dosage!” 

War problems and postwar problems are not neces 
sarily in separate categories. Many problems faced 
in the war are still present in peace. We built and 
taught during the war for the postwar era. Many 
plans for peace started before victory was won. Even 
the army plans during the war included those for an 
armistice and a postwar period. In choosing from the 
lessons learned from the war professional organiza- 
tions must recognize that priorities may change but 
imperatives cannot be avoided. 

Quite frequently professional leaders decree that 
certain policies should never be practiced. In mo 
ments of crisis some do not have the courage of their 
convictions. Even in normal situations some of us 
are hard-pressed to live up to our convictions. It is 
difficult to do alone. Strength lies in banding together 
those of like mind. Therefore, professional organiza- 
tions must help teach not only to think but to believe 
since professional appreciations are what we live by 
but professional convictions are those with which 
we die. 

Our need is not for a sudden gay professional spirit. 
It is for an enduring professional faith since the finest 
and most enduring accomplishments are those that re 
sult when the hand, the head, and the heart go to 
gether. It makes little difference whether a person 
pushes or pulls as long as the movement is in the right 
direction. Continuity of tested purpose determines 
the direction. 


Same 


Continuity of Effort 

The best professional groups extend their efforts 
throughout the year rather than being solely a “cot- 
vention-time organization.” Too frequently annual 
conferences can be defined as gatherings of people 
who individually can do nothing but as a group call 
meet and decide that nothing can be done. 

In too many conventions conducted as the sole at 
tivity of a professional group the proceedings tend te 
ward socialization for its own sake or toward arguments 

(Continued on Page 588) 
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Application for Hotel Accommodations 
Annual Conference 


$t, Louis, Missouri 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the 
gnnual meeting of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in St. Louis, April 9-13, 
1946, available hotels and their rates are listed below. Use the 
jorm at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second, 
and third choice. Whenever possible, arrangements should be 
made for occupancy of rooms accommodating two or more 
persons; anly a limited number of single rooms are available. 
All reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 

Act Now! 

The hotels are very crowded in every large city. Rooms 
guaranteed by any hotel are limited in number. The Housing 
Bureau has been set up for your convenience. If you do not 
receive an immediate reply it does not mean that your request 
has been overlooked. Other organizations meeting prior to 
April 9-13 also utilize the Housing Bureau and requests for 
reservations for these earlier meetings have priority. All re- 
quests are dated according to their dates of receipt and rooms 
are assigned in that order. 

To avoid any unnecessary delay and disappointment you are 
urged to: 

Clear all reservations through the Housing Bureau; 

Double up with friends whenever possible. Single rooms are 

scarce ; 

Give accurately all information requested on the reservation 

blank; 

Make reservations early; and 

Be patient for a reply. 


Hotel Jefferson 


April 9-13, 1945 


ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE 
DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS 
WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE 
HOUR OF DEPARTURE. ALSO NAMES AND AD- 


‘ DRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY 


RESERVATIONS REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 


Hotel Rooms and Rates 


2-Room Suites 


For For two persons Parlor 

Hotel one person Double bed Twin beds and Bedroom 
American $2.00-$3.00 $3.50-$4.00 $5.00 
Chase 3.50 &up 5.00 &up 6.00 &up $10.00 & up 
Claridge 3.00- 4.00 4.00- 6.50 5.00- 6.50 10.00 & up 
Coronado 3.00 &up 5.00 &up 6.00 & up 8.00-$13.00 
DeSoto 2.65- 7.00 4.00- 7.00 5.30-10.00 10.00 
Fairgrounds 2.30- 2.81  4.00- 5.00 
Gatesworth 3.50 5.50 6.00 
Jefferson 3.50- 5.00 4.50- 6.00 6.00- 8.00 12.00- 20.00 
Kingsway 2.20- 4.20 3.30- 6.30 4.30- 7.30 
Lennox 3.00- 5.50 5.50- 6.00 5.50- 6.50  10.00- 11.50 
Majestic 2.00- 2.25 2.75- 3.25 4.00 
Mark Twain 2.75- 3.50 4.00- 5.00 4.50- 5.50 
Mayfair 3.00- 6.50 4.00- 8.00 5.50- 800 10.50 & up 
Melbourne 3.20- 4.20 5.30- 6.80  5.30- 7.30 
Park Plaza 4.00- 8.00 5.50-10.00  10.00- 15.00 
Roosevelt 3.00 3.50 4.50 
Statler 3.50- 5.00 5.00- 7.00 6.50- 9.00 


This is your hotel reservation blank. It may be torn out of this issue of the Journal. 


ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1946 


J. Stanley Nantch, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Schools, Chairman, Housing Bureau, American Association for 


‘Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
910 Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


April 9-13, 1946. The name of each hotel guest must be listed. 


Rate: From $ to $ 

Second-Choice 

Arriving at Hotel (date) April hour P. M. Leaving (date) 
hour. A. M 


Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations : 


(Individual Requesting Reservation) 
Name 


Address 
City and State 


If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept your 
reservation the Housing Bureau will make as gocd a reser- 
vation as possible elsewhere providing that all hotel rooms 
available have not already been taken. 
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Professional Membership, (including the Journal 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 5.00 
Active Membership (including Journal) ..................00- 2.50 
Student Membership (including Journal).................... 1.50 


Student Professional (including the Journal and the 
Research Quarterly) 


Life—one installment 
10 installments of $10.00 each Bee: an 


Convention Hotel Reservation 
wits the prediction that demobilization will not reach its 


peak until February or March and with many industries 


and companies engaged in intensive reconversion, many people ~ 


are traveling and seeking hotel accommodations. The New 
Hotel Jefferson, as Convention Headquarters at St. Louis 
next April 9-13, cannot guarantee nearly enough rooms for 
all delegates. A housing bureau has been set up to spread the 
reservation demand over seventeen different hotels. This situ- 
ation is similar to that existing in every large city. We are 
fortunate to be able to meet at all. Everyone can be served. 
We hope that no one will be too disappointed if he is unable to 
secure reservations at the Headquarters Hotel. The hotel 
situation must be accepted as we find it in these abnormal 
times. All delegates are urged to read carefully the hotel 
reservation form presented elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal and to act now to avoid any unnecessary delay and 
disappointment. 
Nominations Solicited 
| permeated HUGHES and the presidents of the six dis- 
trict associations have appointed the following persons as 
members of the Nominating Committee for 1945-46: 
Central: Clare Small, University of Colorado, Denver. 
Eastern: C. Walter Kadel, Public Schools, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
Midwest: C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Northwest: H. S. Hoyman, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
Southern: Jessie R. Garrison, State Education Department, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
Southwest: Verne S. Landreth, State Education Depart- 
ment, Sacramento, California. 


Chairman: Walter A. Cox, Springfield College, Spri 
Massachusetts. 

Members of the Association are invited by Chairman 
to send their nominations for President-Elect to their res 
tive district representatives on the Committee or é a 
Chairman by January 1. 

School Lunch Programs 

CHOOL lunch programs throughout the nation Will con. 

tinue to receive government assistance during the 1945.46 
fiscal year. Under the provisions of the 1945-46 Agricultura) 
Appropriations Act, Congress authorized the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture to use $50,000,000 to help defray the cog 
of food for use in school lunch programs. Further informa. 
tion may be secured from the Community Credit Corporation 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Priority Problems in School Health 

N a recent survey conducted by Dr. George M. Wheatley 

Secretary of the School Health Section of the Americas 
Public Health Association, the following problems were ind. 
cated as those which members think merit priority: teacher 
preparation in health education, standards for environmental 
sanitation, research in effective teaching methods in health 
education, producing adequate school health records, statewide 
planning for school health, methods of developing a good 
secondary school program, application of the findings of child 
growth and development to school health, rheumatic fever, the 
interpretation and implications of selective service rejection 
statistics, and health coordination in the high school. 

Membership Is Like Friendship 
N ITS recent membership campaign the National Education 
Association said, “Membership is like friendship—you give 


This is your hotel reservation blank. It may be torn out of this issue. 
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give 


e. Emphasize three important points: one, our 
eds the strong voice which a united membership 
0, our profession needs funds to carry on a program 
h to influence local, state, national, and world policy; 


profession ne 
gives; tw 


ig enoug: 
a! three, each of us needs the renewed faith and the pro- 


fessional growth and satisfaction which comes from sacrifice 
for a cause greater than himself.” To the hundreds of leaders 
in the A.A.H.P.E.R. who are contributing time, talent, and 
money to help build a greater Association this simple challenge 
represents justification enough for the expression, “Member- 
ship is like friendship—you give and you take.” 


Positions in Latin-American Countries 
OSITIONS involving short-time periods of consultation 
(three to six months) are being made available in some of 

the Latin-American countries for American physical educators, 
men or women, who have A.B. or M.S. degrees and who can 
speak Spanish. Further information can be secured from Dr. 
Dorothy Nyswander, Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
Inc, Walker Building, Washington, D. C. 


Orientation Course 

LDEN W. THOMPSON, back at West Virginia Uni- 

versity after an extended period of service as Recreation 
and Welfare Officer at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
reports that all freshmen majors are required to take an 
orientation course called “Introduction to Physical Education.” 
He personally teaches the class but representatives of associ- 
ated fields such as medicine, home economics, and social wel- 
fare are asked to aid in securing an overall comprehension of 
the field. The Journal of Health and Physical Education is 
used in lieu of a text. Returned servicemen who are enrolled 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights are delighted to find that the 
Journal is provided for them without cost. 


Facts About the Convention City 

T. LOUIS with a population of 816,408 is the second largest 
transportation center in the United States. Situated at the 
junction of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers it is 296 miles 
from Chicago and 253 miles east of Kansas City. It is served 
by nineteen railroads, four transcontinental bus lines, four air 
lines, six U. S. highways, and nine state highways. Via boat, 
bus, train, auto, or plane it is literally the crossroads of 

America. 

Student Honor Awards 

MISS JEAN TALBOT, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, Winona State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota, reports that two seniors are selected annually by 
the professional club of the department to receive honor awards. 
Both are presented student memberships in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Visitors to Headquarters Office 

— following individuals have recently visited the national 

office: Major C. R. Chartrand, Susan E. Boyer, Jean S. 
Corry, Catherine M. Coursill, Dorothy L. Nyswander, Robert 
E. Burns, Abgar Renault, David L. Campa, Winnifred Haug- 
land, Cornelia Berryman, Anthony Kupka, Julian Colangelo, 
Major Cecil Morgan, Edwin B. Henderson, Lloyd M. Jones, 
H. Harrison Clarke, Milo Christiansen, Mamie Hastings, Al- 
berta Singelyn, Mrs. Jean Tenne Gray, Mrs. H. C. Beppler, 
Louise S. Whitney, Thomas L. Yuan, Pauline R. Finley, 
Lucile Clifton, Fritzie E. Gareis, Verda Sanders, Anna Hiss, 
and Henry Lester Smith. 


1948 Olympic Games 

PRESIDENT AVERY BRUNDAGE of the U. S. A. 

Sports Federation, parent body of the Olympic and Pan- 
American Games Committee, attended the meeting of the Inter- 
national’ Olympic Committee held in London in September. 
He has reported that the XIVth Olympiad of the modern 
cycle will be celebrated in 1948. Formal invitations have been 
received from the following cities—Baltimore, London, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia. For the VIIth Winter 
Games invitations were received from St. Moritz and Lake 
Placid. A mail vote of the executive members of the committee 
will decide the location. Invitations to the Games will be 
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sent to all cdéuntries having National Olympic Committees 
which are accepted within the comity of nations. 

Whether or not Germany and Japan are allowed to compete 
has been widely discussed. The consensus of opinion in the 
United States is that they should not be invited until they are 
again accepted as a brother nation by the Allied nations. The 
word “comity” means civility, politeness, acts of international 
courtesy. President Brundage feels that there should be a 
period during which the Axis countries will have to show that 
they are ready and fit to join the amateur sportsmen of the 
world in athletic competition. The other Axis satellite nations 
such as Finland and others which have conducted themselves 
humanely throughout the conflict are much more likely to 
compete. The fate of all will be discussed at the full session 
of the I.0.C. in September, 1946, in Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Community Services for Veterans 

T= methods used by forty-five U. S. cities in making com- 

munity services available to veterans through the estab- 
lishment of veterans’ service centers and by other means are 
incorporated in a report, “The Hometown Job,” published by 
the National Social Work Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. Professional workers interested in guideposts to success- 
ful community action in behalf of the veteran may secure single 
copies for 10 cents. 


Postwar Plans of Soldiers 

A DETAILED survey conducted at the request of agencies 

which are preparing soldiers in the transition from mili- 
tary to civilian life has resulted in the publication of a special 
unclassified issue of “What the Soldier Thinks.” Copies may 
be secured from the Director, Information and Education Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces, Attention: Chief, Research Branch, 
Room 2 E 562, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


Who Is Reading Research? 
N THIS great period of reconversion and adjustment from 
wartime to civilian emphases all workers need to keep 
abreast of the research findings in the field. Yet only 21.7 per 
cent of all the members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. are receiving the 
Research Quarterly in which is found most of what is pub- 
lished in our field in the United States. Members are urged 
to change their memberships from active to professional in 
order to benefit from the Association service aimed to meet 
research needs. For teachers this means $5.00 instead of $2.50. 

For students it means $3.00 instead of $1.50. 


Omission 
—— a regrettable error the name of Miss Janet 
Woodruff, University of Oregon, Eugene, was omitted 
from the Vocational Guidance Committee in the September 
Journal. She represents the Northwest District on the Com- 
mittee and her term expires in 1947. 


Health Educator to Robinson Foundation 
ry- Arthur H. Steinhaus, George Williams College, has 
been granted a leave of absence as of August 1, 1945, to 
take a special assignment with the Robinson Foundation, Inc., 
of New York. In the position he is associated with Irving 
Fisher, Professor Emeritus of Economics of Yale, who is the 
senior author of How to Live. 

Largely because of Professor Fisher’s interest, the Founda- 
tion, on whose Board he is one of five directors, is committed 
to help advance the cause of health education. Technically, 
the assignment for Dr. Steinhaus is to advise the Foundation 
in matters of research, personnel, and institutional facilities 
needed to help improve leadership and practices in the area 
of health and physical education. 


It Can Be Done 

Serene State College for Women, Denton, Texas, with Dr. 

Anne Schley Duggan, a past president of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
as director and membership chairman, merits special recogni- 
tion for its efforts to give its major students the benefits of 
early affiliation with the national professional organization. 
It is not only one of the 19 teacher-education institutions 
achieving 100 per cent enrollment of all major students in the 
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A.A.H.P.E.R. during 1944-45, but it achieved this status for 
both semesters, and on June 1, 1945,-had the largest number 
of student memberships, 147, on the honor roll of teacher- 
education institutions. This number represented approximately 
72 per cent of the student memberships and 30 per cent of all 
types of membership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. in Texas. Congrat- 
ulations are extended to Dr. Duggan and to her staff and 
students ! 
First State Historical Record 

_ first comprehensive state historical record has been 

contributed for the archives of the A.A.H.P.E.R. to Dr. 
Frederick F. Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Chairman of the National Committee on Permanent His- 
torical Records and Exhibits. 

The volume, entitled History of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in Rhode Island, 1945, was prepared by Dr. 
Charles B. Lewis, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Providence, Rhode Island, and his committee. 
Congratulations are extended to Dr. Lewis and his committee 
for the fine contribution. The historical committees in other 
states are encouraged to initiate such a project. The attention 
of directors of graduate students is called to this project as a 
desirable topic for research study in other states. 


Address Changes 

. gee routine involved in taking care of such a task as main- 

taining a correct mailing list of the A.A.H.P.E.R. is little 
understood until one makes a count of the cards involved. The 
number of post office notices for change of address received is 
enormous. Every one of these represents a member who 
moved and failed to send notice of change of address. Each 
one costs the office 2 cents for the government notice plus the 
cost of the magazine. In many such cases magazines are de- 
stroyed. Magazines will be forwarded by the postoffice if 
members make arrangements to have this done in advance 
of the change. 

Obviously, each change of address involves a routine of 
changing and filing the addressograph plate each step in itself a 
comparatively small job, but in the aggregate, a job that really 
taxes the facilities of the office. That is a part of the work of 
maintaining a membership file. It must be done. It is done 
gladly. But it takes time. Notice of change of address from 
the member direct insures greater accuracy, fewer tracers to 
locate “lost” members, and better service in every way. Please 
resolve now to keep the national office informed of your correct 
address at all times. The office staff is burdened and your 
assistance in helping to reduce the work load will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Surplus War Property 
N.E.A. Legislative-Federal Relations Division with a 
new full-time staff member working on safeguarding and 
making effective surplus property disposal benefits to health 
and education reports definite and favorable progress. 

The U. S. Office of Education has been designated by the 
Surplus Property Board as the agency to provide a two-fold 
service to educational institutions: supplying information re- 
garding availability of surplus war property and channeling 
requisitions from the institutions to the disposal agencies. 


District Association Conventions 
ge following dates and locations have been reported for 
District Association Conventions: 
Eastern—Springfield, Mass., April 23-26 
Midwest—Columbus, Ohio, March 19-23 
Southwest—Tentative plans for an early spring meeting. 


Study Units on Rehabilitation 
COMMITTEE of Cincinnati Public School Teachers 
headed by William K. Streit, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, has prepared for the National Tuberculosis Association 
two splendid units of materials on rehabilitation. These are 
recommended for use in the schools in connection with the 
1945 Christmas Seal program. However, these units may be 
used to good advantage any time during the year. One for 
use in the elementary schools is entitled Together We Build. 


The other for use in high schools is called Reha 
Copies may be secured from state and local tuberculos 
ations. 


bilitation, 
is associ. 
Additional States Accepting 1945-46 Quotes 

S of November 1 two districts, twenty States, and the 

District of Columbia had accepted their membership quotas 

and appointed representatives to serve on the National Mem. 

bership Committee. Additions to the first list which appeared 
in the November issue of the Journal are: 


State Membership Chairman 
Alabama Dr. Margaret McCall, Alabama College, 
Montevallo 
Delaware Helen Pierce, High Schoo!, Wilmington 
Iowa (To vote Fred Cooper, Boys’ Training School, Eldora 
on quota) 
Louisiana Mrs. Vesta Bourgeois, Southwestern Loyisi. 
ana Institute, Lafayette 
Maryland Mora Crossman, 1129 N. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore 2 
Minnesota Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, Min. 
neapolis 
Tennessee W. D. Croft, R.F.D. No. 3, Box 167-A, 
Memphis 12 
Washington Tom Guerin, Apartment D, 105 Wells 


Street, Renton 


Recreation Policies Committee 

A> a result of a series of three meetings during the past 

year of representatives of many groups interested jn 
community recreation a National Recreation Policies Com- 
mittee has been organized. Its function is comparable to that 
of the Educational Policies Commission. The personnel of the 
Committee and of its Executive Committee is not definitely 
established as yet. Invitations to serve on the group have 
been sent to approximately thirty individuals. Mr. Roy Soren- 
son, National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s, Chicago 3, Illinois, is the 
Chairman; Dr. N. S. Light, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is the Vice Chairman; and Mr. Charles 
K. Brightbill, Associate Director of Recreation, Office of Com- 
munity War Services, F.S.A., Washington, D. C., is the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Panzer Alumni in Health Broadcast 

oC Friday evening, November 16, the Panzer College 

Alumni Association presented a play, “To Your Health, 
America,” as guests of the weekly -radio program of the New 
Jersey Education Association, “Speaking of Schools,” on Sta- 
tion WAAT, Newark. The radio script was written by Vivian 
Fletcher for the National Education Association for use during 
American Education Week. It was directed by a Panzer 
graduate, Emma Hough, Central High School, and managed 
by Harriet Shapiro, Weequahic High School, Newark. Parts 
were played by Panzer alumni. 


Physical Reconditioning in Army 

|: wes by some leaders as one of the best publications in 

the field of reconditioning, the War Department Techni- 
cal Manual 8-292 is the official army manual on physical recon- 
ditioning. The manual treats the following topics: organiza- 
tion and administration, programs for different classes of 
patients, conditioning exercises, sports and games, stunts, activ- 
ities with special equipment, posture training, remedial exercises 
with and without apparatus, and tests of physical fitness. The 
manual was developed by Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University 
of Iowa, while serving as civilian consultant in the Recon- 
ditioning Division, in the Office of the Surgeon General, and 
edited by Major Arthur A. Esslinger, his successor. Copies 
may be secured for 45 cents from the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Other manuals available on 
reconditioning are Occupational Therapy (TM-291) and Edw 
cational Reconditioning TM8-290. 


, Additions to Association Committees : 
T= following additions have been made by President 
Hughes to Standing and President’s Committees. 

The first listing of committees for 1945-46 with a statement 
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of their functions appeared in the September issue of the 


Journal, pp. 390-393. 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Honor Awards Committee 


Term 
District Expires 
Cozens, Frederick W., University of 
California, Los Angeles Southwest 1947 
Recreation Advisory Committee 
Nordly, Carl L., University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis Central 1948 
Wyman, Alfred, Director of Recre- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri Central 1948 


Vocational Guidance Committee 
Woodruff, Janet, University of 
Oregon, Eugene Northwest 1947 
PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 
Legislation 
Saunders, William, 69-09 108th Street, Forest Hills, New York 


City 
Briefs 
‘ip National Collegiate Athletic Association will meet in 
St. Louis, January 7-9, with the Hotel Jefferson as head- 
quarters. 

There are now state high school athletic associations in 43 
states. The exceptions are Texas, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Colonel Howard A. Rusk, formerly Chief of the Convalescent 
Division of the Air Surgeon’s Office, has been appointed Con- 
sultant on Physical Rehabilitation for the Baruch Committee 
on Physical Medicine. In December, 1942, Colonel Rusk estab- 
lished the first rehabilitation program for the Army Air Forces 
at Jefferson Barracks. 

Mr. Chauncey S. Truax is the new executive director of the 
National Council on Rehabilitation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Dr. J. Wynn Fredericks, former chief of health and physical 
education in the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and until recently a captain in the U.S.M.C. serving over- 
seas, is now an associate professor at the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. No successor has been appointed. 

The British Information Services has issued a new catalog 
of films from Britain listing those for youth and education, 
rehabilitation, health and medicine, and housing. Copies may 
be secured from 1336 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 
4,D. C. 

President Truman’s endorsement of universal military train- 
ing has brought a definite revival of hopes to its advocates. 
Committee hearings started November 8 on the most contro- 
versial legislative issue to hit Congress for many years. A 
report will be made in a later issue of the Journal. 

The Franklin Square Subscription Agency, acting on the 
advice of many leading publishers, suggests that new sub- 
scribers for many magazines be told that they might have to 
wait as long as two months before first copies reach them and 
renewals will probably be started from one month to six weeks 
after orders are placed. The A.A.H.P.E.R. is not this pessi- 
mistic but does appreciate being given at least two weeks 
before letters of inquiry are sent. These only add to the burden 
of mail received and in all fairness merit time and attention 
which in turn slow up the real work in performing the eleven 
separate operations involved in getting each membership entered 
in the records. 

The Annual National Recreation Congress, the first since 
1942, will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 28- 
February 1, with the Hotel Claridge as headquarters. Hotel 
reservations must be handled by delegates direct with the head- 
quarters hotel or others. Further information on hotels and 
the Congress may be secured from the National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 10. 

Mrs. E. V. Graves, P. O. Box 778, Richmond, Virginia, has 
for sale all back sopies of the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education for the year 1937 to 1944, inclusive. 

The “Educational Facilities Act of 1945,” H.R. 4499, was 
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1945-46 HONOR ROLL 
As:of November 1 


Teacher Education Institutions With 100 Per Cent 
Enrollment of All Major Students 
in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

The following teacher-education institutions have 
achieved 100 per cent enrollment for 1945-46. Others 
will be included in future additions to this list as reports 
are received. 

School Membership 
Chairman 
Alabama College, State College for 

Women, Montevallo Margaret McCall 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical 

Education, Boston, Massachusetts Marjorie Bouve 
Brenau College, Department of 

Physical Education for Women, Margaret Mantle 


Gainesville, Georgia Stookey 
Mississippi Delta State Teachers ' 
College, Cleveland Ethel Cain 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater Flora Mae Ellis 
Texas State College for Woman, Anne Schley 
Denton Duggan 
State and Local Associations Adopting Unified 
. Membership Plan 
Iowa State Association (Joint mem- Fred Cooper, 
bership in State Association and Boys’ Training 
A.A.H.P.E.R. offered for $3.00) School, Eldora 


Cities Achieving 100 Per Cent Enrollment of all 
Teachers 


University City, Missouri Helen Manley 


introduced by “Governor” Neely in October. In part it calls 
for one and one-half billion dollars, to be matched by state 
and local funds, for school construction. 

A sampling study of one hundred colleges and universities 
made as of September 1 indicated an anticipated enrollment 
during 1945-46 approximately ten times the number (approxi- 
mately 20,000) during 1944-45. The peak of veteran enroll- 
ment is expected in September, 1946. There are 750,000 mili- 
tary personnel being discharged each month. 

All O.D.T. regulations on school bus transportation have 
been removed. There is now no control as to routes or use of 
buses for athletic events. Purchase of school bus equipment 
is free and unlimited. 

The Curtis Publishing Company is to inaugurate next March 
a new monthly magazine to be called Holiday to be devoted 
primarily to recreation and travel. 

The Commission on Motion Pictures of the American Coun- 
cil on Education is engaged in making a five-year study to 
determine what motion picture films and other audio-visual 
materials are needed by schools and to assist in getting these 
materials in production. A national survey was conducted 
which showed the greatest need for new materials was first in 
the field of democracy, followed by geography, mathematics, 
health and fitness, and art. Gardner L. Hart, 28 Hillhouse 
Avenue, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut, is director of 
the Commission. 

Miss Bosse Randle has been on leave since June from her 
position as Director of Public Health Nursing in Nassau 
County, New York, to serve as School Nursing Consultant for 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau. She has done extensive traveling 
all over the country since August 1 to secure first-hand infor- 
mation about school health practices at the state level. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Chairman of the School Health 
Section of the American Public Health Association, has re- 
turned from a flying trip to France and England for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. While in England she investigated the school 
health program. 
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The 1946 


HE year 1945 has become one of 
Convention 


the most eventful in our history. 

“V” days have been realized and back 
to familiar scenes of their beloved home- 
land come marching the men and women 
veterans, many of them members of our Association. 
As we move into this period of transition from war 
to peace the joy of victory mingles with the sober re- 
flection that perhaps man now faces one final chal- 
lenge, the last terrible test of the use he will make 
of atomic energy. 

And so it will be with mixed emotions that we will 
unite again in convention to exchange war experiences 
with former friends, to profit from professional meet- 
ings, and to receive inspiration for the tasks ahead. 

Your officers are happy indeed to report that, with 
the lifting of the government ban, we are now permitted 
to hold our annual convention. For the second time 
the committee empowered by the Board of Directors 
to make the decision voted to hold the convention in 
the New Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, during 
the week 9 to 13. The Convention Program Committee 
met in St. Louis on October 14 and 15 to renew plans 
for what is expected to be one of the largest conferences 
ever held by the Association. 

Mr. Louis Kittlaus, local director of physical educa- 
tion and recreation, will serve as convention manager. 
Mr. Edward Beumer, assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary instruction, is chairman of local 
committees. Mr. F. A. Rein, general manager of the 
St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, and Mr. 
Gregory Lucy, sales manager of the Hotel Jefferson, 
have been most cooperative. Contracts have been 
signed, local committees are formed and working far 
ahead of the usual schedule, and the convention pro- 
gram is rapidly taking shape. Due to vigorous promo- 
tion by our Executive Secretary, there will be more 
exhibitors this year than at any previous convention. 
The hotel situation is tight at present but there is reason 
to believe it will improve greatly by April. 

The program committee has endeavored to provide 
many of the best features of a successful convention. 
There will be the usual general, divisional, and section 
meetings with outstanding speakers and panel discus- 
sions. One day will be devoted to divisional working 
conferences. A meeting for and by service personnel 
will outline “as the veteran sees it” future programs 
of health education, physical education, and recreation. 
A departure from the usual procedure will be to pro- 
vide an opportunity for important Association com- 
mittee reports to be heard and discussed. On Thursday 
afternoon the St. Louis schools will be dismissed so the 
local teachers may hear an outstanding speaker and the 
panef discusison to follow. Recreation is to receive 
special emphasis in section programs, in a divisional 
working conference, and in a general evening meeting 
followed by a program in whig 9p ortunity will be 
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provided for all in attendance to participate in a Vari 
of recreational activities. It is planned to show a pe 
of short, interesting, and helpful demonstrations a 
motion pictures. There will be a return to the annual 


banquet with all the attendant fun and entertainment 


~ and one of the highlights of the week will be Showboat 


on the “Ole” Mississippi. 

_ Further details regarding the convention will appear 
in subsequent issues of the Journal. Write early for 
reservations and “Let’s make it a date” in St. Louis 
April 9 to 13—William L. Hughes, President 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Heaith E Army’s experience with 8,000. 
000 men has provided an unusyaj 
eae opportunity to evaluate the effect of 


health education on the prevention of 
venereal disease. According to Lari. 
more and Sternberg, the Army venereal disease educa- 
tional program has applied virtually all of the accepted 
technics of health education.* During 1944 the amount 
of graphic educational material distributed among the 
troops amounted to 15,000,000 pieces, and film audj- 
ences totaled 10,000,000. The program of instruction 
followed two lines: (1) to impart technical knowledge 
about venereal disease, and (2) to motivate the indivi- 
dual to utilize this information at the time needed for 
the avoidance of venereal disease. Certain principles 
have been found essential for the successful use of 
education. Chief among these are (a) an integrated 
program, (b) the highest possible quality and attrac. 
tiveness of all educational materials, (c) abandonment 
of the pedagogic concept of health education and substi- 
tution of a new approach of “health advertising,” (d) 


avoidance of overemphasis of sex, and (e) technical 


accuracy of all materials. It was easier to impart 
technical knowledge than to motivate the individual to 
utilize it. The following factors in motivation have 
been employed and have been found to be effective: - 
fear, intelligence, pride, patriotism. Among the rea 
sons for failure of motivation were (a) the nature of 
the sex urge itself, (b) “education for venereal disease” 
afforded by motion pictures, with an overemphasis on 
sex, comic strips, pin-up girls and the use of sex in 
certain advertising, (c) “war psychology,” (d) dis 
placement of normal family and social relationships, — 
(e) newer methods of treatment, (f) alcohol, and 
(g) the state of morale. The strictly moral approach to 
the problem of avoiding venereal disease has been 
relatively ineffective in the Army. In measuring the 
results of the program, the authors state that the best 
single criterion is the extent of utilization of prophy- 
laxis, which at the present time is at the rate of more 
than fifty million individual prophylactic items pef 
month.** 


* Granville W. barimore, and Thomas H. Sternberg: “Does 
Health Education Prevent Venereal Disease?” Am. J. Pub. 
Health, 85:799 (Aug., 1945). 

** Reprinted by permission from the Journal of the Ameri 
can Medical Association, October 6, 1945, 129:6. 
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Physical Fitness for Peacetime 


World 


LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 


Washington, D. C. 


a careful survey of its manpower. America had been 

riding on a wave of false security during the interval 
tween World War I and II. Its optimism regarding 
physical fitness was based on its observation of its star 
athletes in action in both national and international ath- 
letic meetings. Did not American athletes lead the 
world in the Olympic Games held in Antwerp in 1920, 
Paris in 1924, Amsterdam in 1928, Los Angeles in 
1932, and Berlin in 1936? 

America was lulled into a sense of false security by 
believing that the exploits of our athletic stars gave a 
true picture of American manpower. With Pearl Har- 
bor came a rude awakening. Like the nation-wide sur- 
prise that came with the financial crash in October 
1929, the result of the first Selective Service medical 
examinations, when approximately fifty per cent of the 
draftees were rejected, awakened the nation to the fact 
that there was something radically wrong with young 
America. 

Something had gone askew during the twenty-three 
years between World War I and 1941. It was also a 
matter of concern to find out what had gone amiss with 
our system of physical training and sports. The Army 
and the Navy testing programs for physical fitness for 
the fifty per cent who were accepted for service dis- 
closed alarming deficiencies in those essential qualities 
of strength, endurance, athletic skills, and stamina so 
necessary for combat. 

It was evident that the nation had been neglectful of 
its greatest asset—its manpower, the evaluation of 
which has been so aptly stated by John B. Kelly, the 
former chairman of the Committee on Physical Fitness, 
“The wealth of a nation is in the strength of its people.” 
Had our shores been attacked our manpower would 
have been sadly lacking in the job of stopping the tides 
of Nazis and Japanese. Those millions who were re-, 
jected were of little value when the nation was faced 
with the stark reality of war. America was called upon 
to battle two of the world’s strongest military powers 
who had spent twenty years in training their manpower 
so that they might rule the world. 

Let us analyze the situation so that we may see how 
a nation like Germany, whose fighting power was prac- 
tically non-existent in 1918, could build under those 
conditions a fighting machine strong enough to dom- 


E is only during a war emergency that a nation makes 


The author was formerly affiliated with the Committee on 
Physical Fitness. 
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inate the nations of Europe for a few years. 


There is a familiar ring to the slogan, “In time of 
peace, prepare for war.” Germany, with the rise of 
Hitler, did practically just that. It is no longer a secret 
as to how the country did this. The strength of its man- 
power in the pre-World War I days was the product of 
its gymnastic program which mainly consisted of appar- 
atus exercises and mass calisthenics. Insofar as physical 
training was concerned, there were practically no sports 
in Germany at that time. 


The observations of her military leaders convinced 
German officialdom that it had made a mistake. The eyes 
of the military had been opened when they saw the 
splendid achievements of the soldiers: of the United 
States and the British Empire on the fields of battle. 
These men had received most of their physical training 
in the fields of sports and games. If a non-militaristic 
nation like the United States could accomplish so much 
in such a short time, then what might a militaristic na- 
tion like Germany accomplish if it adopted a similar 
program? The physical training program which was 
based on gymnastics was thus relegated to a secondary 
role and athletic sports and games were elevated to a 
primary role. 


With the money that the United State loaned to Ger- 
many in the 1920’s it built huge stadia, athletic fields, 
playgrounds, and swimming pools. Its youth was stim- 
ulated and encouraged in every possible manner to par- 
ticipate in all forms of outdoor activities. The im- 
portance of sun bathing and outdoor life was stressed. 
Germany sent its representatives to the United States 
and England to study athletic facilities, training, and 
coaching methods. The lessons learned in these two 
lands were adopted and put into practice. Athletic 
clubs by the hundreds sprang up all over Germany. A 
national office of physical education and sports was es- 
tablished. The director of the organization was given a 
post in the Cabinet. 


The effect of this radical change in the physical train- 
ing program was reflected in the rapid rise of Germany 
as a contender in the world of sports. Was not Ger- 
many our strongest competitor in the Berlin Olympic 
Games in 1936? How could a nation in the compara- 
tively short time of twenty years beat the nations of the 
world, save one, in the Quadrennial Olympic Games? 
An all-out effort for a national program of physical 
training and athletic sports furnishes the answer. 
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The law of averages operates through mass partici- 
pation, and it was inevitable that this would result in 
producing many so-called athletic stars in German 
sportdom. Germany took every opportunity during 
peacetime to build up its manpower by rigorous pro- 
grams of physical training, games, and sports. 

Let us now direct our attention to the enemy in the 
Pacific. Japan never did have a national program of 
physical training and sports prior to World War I as 
did nations like Germany or Sweden. It is true, how- 
ever, that we do find some evidence during the first part 
of the century of Japan’s interest in the American sports 
and games program in the Philippine Islands. Japan 
was a participant in the Far Eastern Games which were 
organized through the initiative of our American repre- 
sentatives who were at that time stationed in Manila. 

The Japanese sent representatives to Germany and 
Sweden to study their gymnastic systems and to the 
United States to study its athletic sports in certain of 
the well established teacher-training colleges. But it 
was only after World War I that it bestirred itself, 
giving particular attention to our athletic sports and 
games programs. We remember vividly the “goodwill 
tours” of our all-star teams and champion athletes to 
Japan. The Japanese used every means to ascertain 
our training method and techniques, and how willingly 
our athletes and coaches complied with their requests! 

The Japs, as did the Germans, went all-out to spread 
the knowledge and information they had acquired from 
their American visitors through the length and breadth 
of their land. The newer methods of coaching and of 
training were taught to youth in general and not con- 
fined to the few. We saw the results of this procedure 
at the Los Angeles Olympic Games in 1932 when the 
Japanese were crowned champions in the swimming 
events. Here is another example of what a nation can 
do in a comparatively short time when it goes all- 
out for a national program of physical training and 
sports. Japan, an athletic nonentity at the time of the 
Antwerp Olympic Games in 1920, a winner in swim- 
ming twelve years later! 

Forgetting enemy nations for the moment, let us now 
turn the spotlight on one of our Allies, the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. As we turn back to those 
pre-World War I days we find Russia a non-athletic 
nation. Sports at that time were practically unknown 
to the Russian people. There were, however, in certain 
large cities like St. Petersburg and Moscow, a few 
gymnastic clubs fashioned after the Sokols, which were 
Czechoslovakian in origin. 


Observing the interests of other nations in athletic 
sports and games, the new Russia invited American and 
English coaches to come to Moscow and teach their 
principles of training and coaching methods to its youth. 
The results of this widespread interest of the Russian 
people has been pictorially related in books, magazines, 
and on the screen. The effort put forth by the Soviet 
government for a mass physical training and athletic 
sports program is probably unparalleled. It is no ex- 
aggeration to state that much of the successful demon- 
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stration of Soviet manpower during the present confj 

can be attributed to its strong peacetime physical train 
ing and sports program. If it had not Prepared. its 
youth, it is questionable whether the U.S.S.R. 
have withstood the onslaughts of the Nazis in the 
years of the war. 


The story of the efforts of France in developing a ng. 
tional program of physical training and sports might 
also be told. Here was a nation which did not folloy 
through. French military leaders, through their intim. 
ate contacts with: Amerjcan and English associates in 
World War I, had been profoundly impressed by the 
Anglo-American athletic sports program. They attrib. 
uted much of the success of the American soldiers to the 
early training they had received in such games as base. 
ball, football, basketball, and other sports. 

This led to the establishing of eight regional centers 
of physical education and sports by the French gover. 
ment. It requested the services of eight American 
coaches to teach training methods and the technique of 
teaching sports and games. A Ministry of Sports was 
established in 1919 with the Director, Henri Pate, be. 
ing given a post in the French Cabinet. Physical train- 
ing and sports were to be used as a means of regen 
erating the French race. The nation, due to enormous 
losses in manpower sustained in World War I, had been 
bled white. 


France, for a period of five years, went all-out for 
the program, with its efforts culminating in the 1924 
Paris Olympics. Unfortunately the national effort was 
short-lived and, through internal dissension, the physi- 
cal training and sport program was forgotten. When 
the Nazi blitzbrieg came, French manpower was sadly 
inadequate. If the French could have maintained the 
enthusiasm so evident in the early 1920’s the tragic 
debacle in World War II might not have occurred. 

One should not gain the impression that it was only 
those countries mentioned previously in this article 
who realized the value of national programs of physical 
training and sport. Immediately following World War 
I there arose a worldwide interest in athletic sports and 
games. Many nations scattered throughout the globe 
invited American coaches to teach their youth. The 
Quadrennial Olympic Games give tangible evidence of 
the value of this kind of help given by America abroad. 
No other nations, however, persevered to the same ex- 
tent as did the Nazis, Japanese, or the Soviets. 


early 


HUS far we have seen how certain nations, at- 

tracted by the athletic sports programs of English- 
speaking peoples, adopted and incorporated them in 
their own programs of physical training as a means of 
building their manpower. The emphasis given by 
foreign nations to a sports-for-all program for their 
youth resulted in a higher athletic perfomance level of 
their representatives in the international games. Few 
would disagree with the fact that nationwide participa 
tion in athletic sports and games would result in an im- 
proved physical fitness. The English-speaking nations 

(Continued on Page 575) 
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| Midwest District + 
» Association News 


Wangerin, Whitefish’ Bay Public Schools 
Wisconsin 


wiscONSIN - By Elizabeth McGinness 

During the past year the Postwar Planning Committee of 
the Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education 
has been hard at work revising its original plan. Last year 
the first draft was sent to various individuals throughout the 
country who read it and submitted their criticisms and sug- 
gestions for improvement. At the present time the final draft- 
ing and editing are taking place. It is hoped that the finished 
plan, entitled “Current Problems of Physical Education in Wis- 
consin, 1945, With Suggestions and Directions for the Postwar 
Period,” will be ready for distribution within the near future. 

The committee personnel is made up of the following: 
Theresa Statz, chairman; Mrs. Catherine Campbell, Howard 
Danford, Beulah Drom, Helen Elliott, Ruth Glassow, Florence 
Goodhue, Fred Hein, Edwin Hoppe, Clyde Knapp, Roy Liddi- 
coat, Dr. Florence Mahoney, Elizabeth McGinness, William 
Pickett, Elizabeth Ludwig, and Elizabeth Rodgers. The latter 
two members have left the state since the inception of the proj- 
ect; Miss Ludwig is now in Arkansas and Miss Rodgers is in 
New York state. 


INDIANA... . By Clarence A. Biedenweg 

Purdue invited Indiana High School and college physical 
education instructors to a two-day roundup on the afternoon 
and evening of November 9, and the forenoon of November 10. 
They had an informal, round table discussion. 

Recently several new committee appointments have been 
made from the staff of the women’s physical education depart- 
ment at Indiana University. Miss Marjorie Phillips is chair- 
man of the Research Committee for the Midwest Association 
of College Teachers of Physical Education for Women. Miss 
Edna F. Munro is chairman of the Constitution Committee of 
the National Association of Directors and Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women and as such becomes a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Association. Miss Eloise Rid- 
der is chairman of the Softball Committee of the Indiana Asso- 


ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and ° 


also Indiana representative on the Research Committee of the 
Midwest Association of College Teachers of ‘Physical Educa- 
tion for Women. 

A recently organized study group of South Bend met and 
discussed the following points: a planned program for the 
semester, chosen activities, weekly planning, squad system, 
testing. The selection of activities will be discussed at the 
next meeting. John Scannell is acting chairman. 

The following people have been named as speakers for the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association programs: Central Dis- 
trict—Frank Stafford, Chief, Health and Physical Education, 
U. S. Office of Education; Northeastern District—Mr. Stafford; 


: North Central District—John Scannell and George Cooper. 


OHIO 
Legislative Council Meeting of the Ohio Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

The Legislative Council of the Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation met in Columbus, Ohio, on 
September 29, 1945. Progress reports relative to the 1945-46 
membership campaign were made by James W. Grimm, Paul 
E. Landis, and John B. Van Why. The editor, Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer, made an appeal for more voluntary contributions 
of articles for the Athlete. 

The Council meeting was the best attended meeting held 
during the past three years and the interest and enthusiasm 
shown indicate a new era for the state association in its post- 
war and peacetime activities. 
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Akron Schoolboy Preview 

The second annual Greater Akron High School football pre- 
view was held in Akron, Ohio, on Friday, September 7, 1945. 
This year the attendance was 23,500 as compared to 9,000 who 
were present in 1944. It was the second largest Rubber Bowl 
tournament, surpassed only by the 34,000 who witnessed the 
school-boy tilt between Massillon and Alliance in 1939. Six 
12-minutes “games” were played by twelve high schools in the 
greater Akron area. Twelve high school and military bands 
participated in the half-time ceremonies. The gala affair was 
concluded with a spectacular display of fireworks. The reveiw 
is sponsored by many civic organizations for the purpose of 
raising money for a medical fund to be used for the care of 
athletic injuries incurred by high school athletes. 

Floyd A. Rowe, Cleveland, Ohio, has again been assigned 
the duties of director of the Bureau of Physical Welfare with 
the Cleveland Board of Education. Mr. Rowe has been prin- 
cipal of Collinwood High School during the past few years and 
returns to his former position which he occupied for many 
years. Acting Director, G. I. Kern, returns to his former 
position as director of recreation in the bureau. 

“Some Problems in Health and Physical Education” was the 
topic presented by Paul E. Landis, state supervisor at the Pro- 
fessional Re-union of School Administrators and Deans of Col- 
leges and Universities held in Columbus, Ohio, by the State 
Department of Education, on Thursday, October 4, 1945. Ap- 
proximately 400 school administrators were in attendance. 

The annual high school hockey playday was held at Walnut 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Thursday, November 
1, 1945. Six fields were used to take care of the twenty-four 
teams, each playing three games. The teams were classified 
as advanced, intermediate, and beginners. 


Eleventh Grade Pupils Given Complete Physical 
Examination 

Physical examinations for 2,700 eleventh grade pupils and for 
all 17-year-olds not previously examined were conducted for 
the fourth successive year in the Cincinnati public schools. 
This is an essential phase of the high school health and phys- 
ical fitness program. The examinations are a cooperative affair 
involving doctors, nurses, dental hygienists, physical education 
teachers, pupil typists, Red Cross Volunteer Nurses’ Aides, 
and Red Cross staff assistants. One hundred pupils were 
given a complete examination each morning enabling the staff 
of workers to finish the public school portion of the program 


November 12. 


The medical histories and examination forms have been re- 
vised this year. In addition, the students are asked to fill out 
a mental hygiene questionnaire upon the completion of the phys- 
ical examination. X-ray examination of the chest and sero- 
logical tests are being given at the Health Center to all pupils 
who have secured parental approval. Appointments for these 
two tests are made by the school nurse. 

Ore week prior to the examinations in each school, audi- 
torium sessions are held in order to discuss the purposes, mean- 
ing, and implications of various phases of the check-up. W. K. 
Streit, director of physical education, Mrs. Blanche Miller of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League, and Roy E. Dickerson, Director 
of the Social Hygiene Society present the facts to an inter- 
ested student body. 

During the past two years, 75 per cent of the pupils having 
defects received treatment by private physicians and dentists, 
or in public clinics. This year an even larger percentage of 
follow-ups is expected as a result of an improved organization. 

A 3x5 card has been typed for each pupil showing defects 
which need attention. These are filed according to class assign- 
ment in the physical education office and frequent contacts by 
the teacher should result in a nearly complete follow-up. In 
discussing a paper on the Cincinnati High School examinations 
presented by Dr. Carl A. Wilzbach, Health Commissioner, at 
the last annual American Medical Association meeting, Col. 
Leonard G. Rowntree, former medical director of the Selective 
Service System, said: “This is prehabilitation at its best. It 
is a magnificent accomplishment. If we can multiply the re- 
sults reported for Cincinnati by a hundred and apply this to 
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the nation as a whole, a tremendous step forward will be taken 
and that would mean much in the health movement among 
the youth of the nation.” In meetings of the American Public 
Health Asseciation, the Cincinnati plan has been lauded as be- 
ing more thorough and productive of better results than that 
of any other large city. 


WEST VIRGINIA... . . . . By Forrest G. Clark 

Alden W. Thompson, Dean of the. School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics at West Virginia University, returned 
from military service and again took up ‘his duties at the 
University on October 1, 1945. Dean Thompson entered the 
naval service as Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R., on Janu- 
ary 16, 1943, and served from January 21, 1943, until Septem- 
ber 27, 1945, as Officer in Charge of Physical Training and 
Recreation at the U. S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. 

The program there provided both physical training and rec- 
reational activities for enlisted men, WAVES, and officers. It 
used a staff of from 125 to 150 commissioned officers, chief 
specialists (A), and recreation leaders. It included two WAVE 
officers for the WAVE program and 20 women recreation lead- 
ers whose major responsibility was the conduct of social recre- 
ation activities in 12 recreation buildings of the center. For 
many months Great Lakes had a population of 100,000 of 
whom 60,000 were recruits in training. It is estimated that 
one-third of the naval enlisted personnel received its initial 
training at Great Lakes. Lt. Comdr. Thompson’s tour of duty 
there was unusually long and indicated the recognition which 
high ranking naval officers gave the board content and efficient 
administration of this program. Commodore Robert R. M. 
Emmet wrote to the president of the University and its Board 
of Governors at the close of Comdr. Thompson’s duty, express- 
ing his appreciation to the University for having made avail- 
able for this service one of its faculty members. Dean Thomp- 
son is now on terminal leave after a brief tour of duty in the 
Physical Training Office, Bureau of Naval Personnel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

West Virginia University is looking forward to a heightened 
tempo of activity and service with the return of other staff 
members of its school of physical education and athletics from 
military service. Enlargement of the service program for men 
and women on the basis of needs indicated by wartime experi- 
ence, individualization of activity and instruction to do a more 
specific job for those needing special help, and a broadening 
of the general student recreational opportunities are three of 
the fundamental areas of progress in mind. 

Dr. Randolph W. Webster has returned from military service 
at Camp Atterbury, Indiana, where he served as Chief of Re- 
habilitation at the U. S. Army Convalescent Hospital there. 
Dr. Webster, who has been in charge of the Men’s Service 
Program and Graduate Studies at West Virginia University 
since September, 1940, entered military service on Septem- 
ber 5, 1944, and has now been discharged and returned to his 
duties at the University on November 1, 1945. His program 
recently received official commendation from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office in Washington. Dr. Webster will serve as chair- 
man of the graduate studies and as chairman of a committee 
now being organized on individual exercise and rehabilitation 
for students and servicemen. Cooperating in this project will 
be the Medical School, the Health Service, and the Department 
of Psychology. Steps will be taken to study the individual 
needs of all students, both men and women, whose medical 
examinations indicate less than 100. per cent physical efficiency. 
The committee will confer with all such students and organize 
for those desiring such service a program of rehabilitation 
activity designed to eliminate deficiencies as far as possible. 
In addition servicemen of the immediate area will be offered 
the opportunity of continuing in the special exercise room of 
the Field House those exercises and activities which they may 
have been carrying on in rehabilitation centers of the armed 
forces prior to their discharge. Miss Frances Bason of the 
women’s ‘physical education staff will handle this work among 
women students. Miss Margaret Erlanger, another staff mem- 
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ber who has been serving with the American Red Cross ; 
England, France, and Germany since July, 1943, will also ne r 
in this field upon her return to the University, which is pe 
pected early in the second semester. = 
Head football coach William F. Kern, who has been sery; 
with the naval forces in the pre-flight schools since 1942 ; 
expected to return to the University late this semester, He ‘il 
take up his work in the instruction of men majors in the Coach. 
ing field. The same is true of the head coach of baskethal, 
Lt. Dyke Raese, who has served as_ basketball coach 
as athletic officer at the North Carolina Pre-Flight Schooj at 
Chapel Hill since 1942. Word has also been received that 
Albert Gwynne, former wrestling coach, expects to be dis. 
charged from the naval service in the near future and will 
return to Morgantown and his work at the University, 
Student enrollment is moving back slowly toward its prewar 
level. A total of 120 major students have been enrolled this 
semester with a greater number of women students then ever 
before. It is expected that discharges from the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps will increase the male enrollment materially 
during the year. Altogether the School of Physical Education 
and Athletics looks forward expectantly to increased Oppor- 
tunities for service to the University and to the State. 


re By Clifford E Horton 

Southern Illinois Normal University conducted one of three 
fall meetings of the Illinois Physical Education Association 
Saturday, November 17, 1945. The program was under the 
direction of Dorothy Davies, associate professor of physical 
education for women. Bess Specht presided over the opening 
session and introduced President Chester F. Lay who gave the 
welcoming address. Dr. Ruth E. Dunham, Williamson County 
health officer, presented a report on the services of a county 
health department. Lorena Drummond, director of the Infor- 
mation Service, stressed the value of public relations in school 
work. In a late morning session, demonstrations of volleyball 
testing by Dr. Esther French, director of physical education 
for women at Illinois State Normal University, and movies 
showing activities in schools throughout the state by O. R. 
Barkdoll highlighted the morning’s activities. Ray O. Duncan, 
state director of health and physical education, spoke on the 
statewide program and the progress that has been made during 
the past two years. 


The afternoon session was divided into sections for men and 
women. Dorothy Davies, S. I. N. U., demonstrated women’s 
dance and sport activities. Elsa Schneider, assistant state di- 
‘rector of health and physical education, presented the creative 
approach to the dance in elementary schools. Zita Spradling, 
instructor in the Campus Laboratory School, S. I. N. U., pre- 
sented popular and unusual games and relays. Evelyn Trip- 
lett, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, gave prac- 
tical demonstrations on teaching the social dance through the 
folk dance program. Geraldine Rennert, state secretary of the 
G. A. A., discussed the work of this association in the state. 
Dorothy Muzzey, assistant professor of physical education, 
S. I. N. U., demonstrated basketball formations and rule in- 
terpretations. 


In the men’s section, Leland P. Lingle, associate professor 
of physicat education, S. I. N. U., gave a demonstration on 
methods of teaching wrestling. William Freeburg, instructor 
in physical education, S. I. N. U., demonstrated methods of 
teaching beginning tumbling. In the coaches’ section, basketball 
demonstrations and lectures were given by Glenn Martin, ath- 
letic director, S. I. N. U., on “Early Season Drills”; Harlan 
Hodges, West Frankfort High School, on “Developing an 
Offense”; Paul Houghton, Anna Jonesboro High School, on 
“Set Plays”; Stanley Shannon, Mt. Vernon High School, on 
“Offensive Basketball”; Merrill Thomas, Pinckneyville High 
School, on “Pressing Defense”; and A. L. Trout, Centralia, 
Illinois, on “Individual Defense.” 

Principal W. E. McCleery of Crystal Lake reports extensive 
remodeling in the physical education plant at the Community 
High School. This is but another indication of the progressive 
attitude Crystal Lake has taken with regard to the whole health 
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Toss teal education program. 
0 wall ae 5, Governor Dwight H. Green of Illinois ap- 


is ex. ; committee on physical fitness from members of the 
to cooperate with Col. Leonard G. Rowntree’s 
Serving cdot! committee on physical fitness. Col. Theodore P. Bank, 


942 ; . e Athletic Institute of Chicago, is chairman of 
seh oad The personnel of this committee has served at the 
Coach. request of State Superintendent Nickell for the past two years 
ketball, as an advisory committee in health and physical education. 
h and Since its inception, Governor Green has given his enthusiastic 
1001 at support, and naturally turned to this committee to further the 
d that interests of the state in a physical fitness program. 
e dis. Dr. Leslie Irwin, formerly of the University of Chicago 
d will Laboratory Schools, served as chairman of the original com- 
mittee. At the present time, Dr. C. O. Jackson is serving 
rewar as committee chairman for the state health and physical edu- 
d this cation program, and Col. Theodore Bank is serving as chair- 
} man of the physical fitness program. 
Navy, 
erially 


11News from the 
lr « Dance Section 


three 

iation 

r the 2 

ysical By Gertrude Lippincott 

ening Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

all Mary Washington College in Virginia is planning an exten- 
ounty sive dance season under the direction of Claudia Moore, acting 
[nfor- director and professor of health and physical education. Miss 
chool Moore writes that there are two Dance Clubs, junior and 
>yball senior, which will participate in a convocation program on the 
‘ation campus in February and cooperate with other college depart- 
Ovies ments in a May Day program, 

.R A little late for this issue which reviewed —. dance 
ncan, activities, but nevertheless very interesting is an item of news 


1 the about Elizabeth Waters. Miss Waters has been working in 
| and around Santa Fe, New Mexico, for the last three sum- 
mers, and this summer she presented a Children’s Creative 
Workshop Group in two productions on August 24 and 25. 
The workshop consisted of dance, drama, speech art, and music, 
“a and the participants produced “The Circus” and “The Wizard 
of Oz.” On the same evenings in August, programs were 
1 given by an adult lay group, also under the direction of Miss 
ing Waters. The program opened with a Bach suite, continued 


ri with two solos by Margery Turner, dance instructor at the 
ai University of Nevada, and a solo by Miss Waters entitled 
- “Evermore.” The last number was a group dance-drama called 
the “The River,” telling the story of the Rio Grande River. Miss 
re Waters is to be sponsored in a series of solo dance programs 
tog, by the Museum of New Mexico, and all those in the region 
2 will want to watch for her appearances. 
a Out in San Francisco the San Francisco League has an 
ambitious program underway which should be interesting to 
Ssor both professional dancers and dance educators. One of the 
| on most interesting features of the League’s plans for the year is 
ctor a workshop program, organized to give students a chance to 
: of work under various choreographers and to afford choreog- 
ball taphers a chance to do experimental work. The workshop is 
ath- divided into three sections, and the first of the showings of the 
ran composition will take place in December. The initial choreog- 
an raphers are Caryl Cuddeback, dance instructor at the Univer- 
on sity of California, Mimi Kagan, and Marian Van Tuyl, head 
ths of the dance department at Mills College. In addition, the 
igh _| Program Committee announces a plan for a series of lectures, 
lia, panel discussions, and demonstrations, entitled “Dance in Our 
Society,” to be presented at the San Francisco Museum of Art 
ive from January 9 to February 13. Topics for the series include 
lity (1) “The Psychoanalyst Looks at the Dancer,” a lecture by 
ive Douglas G. Campbell, (2) demonstration of the use of folk 
Ith dance materials under the direction of Lucille Czarnowski, 
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head of dance at the University of California, (3) demonstra- 
tion and discussion of dance for children directed by Eleanor 
Lauer of Mills College, and (4) a panel discussion of com- 
munity arts problems. 

The League opened its fall season with a program in Wood- 
minster Bowl in Joaquin Miller Park in Oakland on Septem-, 
ber 16. The event was part of a series and was sponsored by 
the Oakland Park Department. Dancers who participated were 
Marian Van Tuyl, Bernice Van Gelder, Mimi Kagan, and 
Eleanor Lauer. The second program of the season was given 
on October 7 at the University of California as a part of the 
Extension Series presented in the Greek Theater. The pro- 
gram included “Russian Song,” danced by Mimi Kagan, “Park 
Sketches” by Eleanor Lauer and her group, “Trial by Fire” 
Mimi Kagan, “Wednesday’s Child,” with choreography by 
Mimi Kagan, “Ivory Tower,” and “On the Avenue” by Eleanor 
Lauer and group. 

Turning to dance activities for children in New York, the 


-column notes a flyer from the Grammercy Dance School, under 


the direction of Aurelia Mandel and Sarah Bartell. The fall 
term is given at the Little Red Schoolhouse and includes mod- 
ern creative dance, folk dance, and music. Of interest to dance 
educators is the announcement that “The Grammercy Dance 
School is a non-profit organization. A Parent-Teachers’ Coun- 
cil plans a program of activities for the children which in- 
cludes visits to museums and industries. Guest programs are 
held to broaden the child’s understanding and participation in 
a democratic world.” 

The Dance Group of Mount Holyoke College presented a 
demonstration and program of modern dance at the Y.W.C.A. 
on October 16 in Holyoke under the auspices of the Business 
and Professional Girls’ Club. Margaret Pataky, new instructor 
in dance at the college, taught the lesson and the program was 
directed by Gertrude Lippincott. Sybil Bailey, student assist- 
ant to Mrs. Lippincott, is teaching the series of eight lessons 
for the fall modern dance term at the Y.W.C.A. She is ac- 
companied by Patricia Carruthers, group accompanist. Another 
item of interest from Mount Holyoke was the collaboration of 
the Dance Group and the Dramatic Club in the presentation 
of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” on November 30. The Dance 
Group contributed four dances, using the traditional Mendels- 
sohn music set for two pianos, an opening dance in celebration 
of the play, fairy dance in the forest scene, the wedding march 
in celebration before the Duke and his bride, and the nocturne. 
Sybil Bailey, Rowena Colley, Ann Bradley, Marjorie Kroeger, 
and Gertrude Lippincott were responsible for the choreography, 
and eighteen members of the Dance Group and Miss Pataky 
participated. On December 11, the Mount Holyoke Dance 
Group will appear in a Christmas program before the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Folk Dance Notes 

The opening meeting and get-together party of the Chicago 
Dance Council on October 14 was in the form of a folk dance 
session with Paul and Gretl Dunsing demonstrating and con- 
ducting the dances. Two square and folk dance organizations 
in New York have announced regular weekly meetings for the 
coming winter. The Country Dance Society plans a regular 
schedule on Thursdays which began on October 4. The course 
includes country dance classes under the direction of Philip 
Merrill and Frances Houghton and Morris Dances given by 
Robert Hider. Ella Sonkin, director of the City Folk Dance 
Society, sends word of square and folk dancing held on Satur- 
day evenings. American rounds, squares, and contras, and 
authentic folk dances are features for beginners and experi- 
enced dancers, and the emphasis is upon recreation without a 
loss of authenticity. The repertoire, states Miss Sonkin, is on 
the college level. 

Available Dance Material 

The Editor of the Dance Section is happy to announce that, 
through the courtesy of the Dance Observer, members of the 
National Dance Section are now able to borrow for a limtied 
time dance theses which have been written by graduate stu- 
dents in dance at New York University under the direction of 
Miss Martha Hill. The theses were reviewed in various issues 
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of the Dance Observer and the list of them is here reproduced 
with the date of the review. 

A Dance Profile of Manhattan—Ita Hoxie, New York Uni- 
versity, 1941. 

A Point of View on First and Second Year High School 
_Girls—Helen Gormley, New York University, 1940. 

Dance Filmography—Pauline Nelson, New York University, 
1940, reviewed, August-September, 1944. 

Aesthetics and the Dance—Gertrude Lippincott, New York 
University, 1943, reviewed in December, 1944. ; 

Dance Program Planned and Presented for Young Children 
—Ruth Franck, New York University, 1943. 

An Historical Survey of Selected Dance Repertoires and 
Festivals in the United States Since 1920—Claudia Moore, New 
York University, 1941, reviewed in January, 1945. 

The Development of a Dance Notebook far Dance Students 
—Ruth Bloomer, New York University, 1940. 

American Opinions on Dance and Dancing from 1840-1940— 
Edna Friedman, New York University, 1940, reviewed in Feb-. 
ruary, 1945. 

Dance in Negro Colleges and Universities—Elizabeth Anne 
Ray, New York University, 1942. 

A Survey of Dance in Colleges, Universities, and Teacher- 
Training Institutions in the United States for the Year 1941-42 


. —Frances Davies, New York University, 1943, reviewed in 


March, 1945. 

This list, of course, does not begin to exhaust the dance 
projects which have been done in recent years at New York 
University but they are the ones which have been reviewed 
and which are being loaned out. Members of the Dance Sec- 
tion are asked to refer to the written reviews for further de- 
tails as to the specific theses. Anyone wishing to borrow any 
of the projects should write to the Dance Observer, 55 West 
llth Street, New York 11, N. Y., for further information. 


Eastern District + 
«+ Association News 


By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


By C. Walter Kadel 

During the two-day session of the Delaware State Education 
Association Convention, held in Wilmington October 18 and 
19th, the annual luncheon and business meeting of the Delaware 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
was held on Thursday, October 18, when the following new 
officers were elected: President, Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; Vice Presidents, Calvin Wood, Caesor 
Rodney; Secretary, C. Walter Kadel, Wilmington; Treasurer, 
Helen E. Pierce, Wilmington High School. 

The guest speaker at the Friday morning health and physical 
education section meeting was Frank S. Stafford, specialist in 
health and physical education, Division of Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. Mr. William D. 
Murray, director of health and physical education and athletics, 
University of Delaware, gave a demonstration of the testing 
program conducted at the University of Delaware, assisted by 
a group of men students. Social dancing in junior high schools 
was demonstrated by sixty boys and girls of Bancroft Junior 
High School under the direction of Mrs. Grace Gibb and W. 
Frank Newlin, physical education instructors of Bancroft 


_ School. The final event was a demonstration on the elementary 


level given by one hundred and eighty boys and girls of the 
Charles B. Lore School, in costume, entitled “Happy Holidays.” 
The numbers in the program were-.a part of a demonstration 
given last spring as a culminating event in the year’s work in 
physical education: “Button Up Your Overcoat,” a chorus 
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and jitterbug dance by a group of girls re 
and children playing with them in the 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” 
batic solo, representing March; “The Spirit of "45," 
number of marching formations by a large group — 
representing July; “Down Argentine Way,” a South Am boys, 
orchestra accompanying a solo followed by a dancing he 
which was composed entirely of boys; “An Apple.” rene Tus 
ing August, the month for travel; “For the Teacher,” a — 
of girls representing September, singing and tap dancing to 
tune of “An Apple For The Teacher”; “Tumbling Tumi 
weeds,” an effective tumbling number b ya large gton 
boys. The Lore School demonstration was directed by ee 
Hanby and Julia Holden, physical education instructors — 
the three hundred and fifty people attending the health ani 
physical education section meeting were a numiber of schoal 
administrators and classroom teachers. 


NEW YORK By Alfred Andrews 

Ellis H. Champlin, chief of the Bureau of Physical Educa. 
tion of the State Education Department since 1936, has been 
appointed Acting Director of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education by Dr. George D. Stoddard, Commissioney 
of education. Dr. Stoddard also appointed Mr. Champlin tp 
represent the Education Department in the joint assignmey 
with the War Council. 

Mr. Champlin has rendered splendid service to the Profes- 
sions of health education and physical education and to the wel. 
fare of children in the schools of the state. He has been 
chairman of innumerable work committees and has made major 
contributions in the preparation of syllabi and other commits 
reports. For a number of years Mr. Champlin has been 
member of the Legislative Councils of the American Associg. 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the 
Eastern District Association, and the New York State Associa. 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. He ha 
been President of the New York State Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation for three terms, and has 
participated in committee work with national, district and 
state Associations. 

We welcome to New York state Dr. Nelson Walke who 
now director of physical education at Brooklyn College. Dr. 
Walke was formerly Dean at Sargent College and was pres 
dent of the Massachusetts Physical Education Association. 

Dr. E. P. Hagman has transferred from the State Office 
of Physical Fitness to Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. . 

The annual conference of the New York Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held a 
the Hotel Syracuse on January 31, February 1 and 2, 1% 
Dr. Harry Scott is program chairman. 

Ethel Kloberg has returned to Baldwin, New York, after 
spending some time with the New York State War Cound 
on Physical Fitness. 

The Central Zone for Health, Physical Education, and Re: 
reation held its fall meeting in Syracuse, New York, the latter 
part of October, at which time Mary Washington Ball pre 
sented a group of girls from Cortland State Teachers College 
in “The Dance.” 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Teacher Welfare 
League of New York State held at the Onondaga Hotel 
October 20, Mr. Alfred G. Andrews, member of the Legisla 
tive Committee of the New York State Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation, was invited to address 


the gathering on the topic, “Physical Education and The 
Peace.” 


RHODE ISLAND By John Osterberg 

The Rhode Island Association for Health, Physical Educe 
tion, and Recreation, held an institute meeting on Thursday, 
October 25, 1945, in the Demonstration Room at the Barnard 
School, with Martha Jones, president of the association, ptt 
siding. Guest speaker was George W. Ayars, state director 
of health, physical education, and recreation, State Departmett 
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+o, in Delaware, and president of the Eastern 

4  nseocistion. Mr. Ayars spoke on trends in physical 
et the interesting work being carried on by the Na- 
ee Geate Directors Association, and of the plans and 
tions for the Eastern District Association Convention 
prepared in Springfield, Mass, April 23-26, 1946, The In- 
attracted a large crowd. 

New officers of the Rhode Island Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are as follows : President, 
Martha Jones, supervisor: of girls’ physical education, Paw- 
tucket Public Schools; President-Elect, A. Victor Skonberg, 
hysical education instructor, Roger Williams Junior High 
School, -Providence ; Past President, John R. Rudert, athletic 
director, Aldrich High School, Warwick ; Vice President— 
Health, Margaret Howe, director of physical education, The 
Wheeler School, Providence; Vice President—Physical Edu- 
cation, Charles Engle, coach of athletics, Brown University, 
Providence; Vice President—Recreation, Frederick Davis, « 
head, department of physical education, Hope High School,- 
Providence; Treasurer, William A. Sloane, director of phys- 
ical education, Henry Barnard College, Rhode Island College 
of Education, Providence; Recording Secretary, Alice M. 
Forsell, physical education instructor, Mt. Pleasant High 
School, Providence; Corresponding Secretary, John H. Oster- 
berg, supervisor of athletics, Providence Publit Schools. 


» Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


High School Athletics 

The Canadian Secondary Schools Association holds a Do- 
minion Charter to control all high school athletics in Canada. 
In some areas, the Association ,has conducted other extra- 
curricular activities in addition to athletics. The C.S.S.A. 
has not functioned to any extent on a national basis as few 
school systems permit a school team to participate in a na- 
tional play-down series. In Ontario four districts, the North- 
em (N.O.S.S.A.), the Eastern (E.O.S.S.A.), the Central 
(C.0.S.S.A.), and the Western (W.O.S.S.A.), operate in- 
dependently and sponsor play-downs in a few activities for 
boys. They have in common, the interpretation of rules, regu- 
lations governing competition, officiating, etc. Unlike the 
other three, W.O.S.S.A. is sponsored by a university, the 
University of Western Ontario which is situated in the dis- 
trict. Schools are grouped for competition according to size. 
Public speaking, debating, etc., have been included along with 
various athletic activities. W.O.S.S.A. has a full-time secre- 
tary, who does much to promote the activities of the associa- 
tion. Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, and Montreal operate 
on a city-wide basis. It is hoped that the C.S.S.A. may be- 
come active in promoting uniform practices in the matter of 
tules suitable for high school students, regulations governing 
play, and in rating officials on an acceptable national basis. 


New Publications 

An Analysis of the Art of Curling, by W. E. Weyman, 
is available from the author, P. O. Box 100, Levis, P. Q., 
35 cents. British Columbia Square Dances, prepared at The 
Summer School of Education, Victoria, B. C., may be ob- 
tained for 20 cents. Students in the recreational leadership 
course contributed the material which was collected from var- 
ious parts of British Columbia. Dr. Lois Fahs Timmins, guest 
instructor in the course, edited the contributions and compiled 
the pamphlet. Rhythmical Activities, by A. W. Eriksson and 
E. A. Townsend, is recommended to instructors of all age 
groups by the Edmonton Physical Education Association. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. . . . . . By Marjorie M. Lee 

Our best wishes for all success go to Mr. Bob Osborne, 
University of British Columbia, who has been appointed head 
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of the physical education department at the University of 
British Columbia, and to Mrs. Jean Sleightholme (McGill 
University) newly appointed head of the women’s section. 

George Johnson, vice president of the British Columbia 
Branch of the Canadian Physical Education Association, has 
taken over President Maury Van Vliet’s duties since Maury’s 
departure for the University of Alberta. 

The Department of Education is becoming increasingly aware 
of the leadership demands upon the teacher. Last summer one 
hundred and sixty teachers were enrolled in the recreation and 
community leadership course given at the Summer School of 
Education. Recently the Vancouver Normal School estab- 
lished a leadership laboratory for its students. Organizing 
pupils from nearby elementary schools, the student teachers 
direct hobby and play groups four evenings each week. In- 
struction is given in dramatics, music, physical education ac- 
tivities, and handicrafts. The popular gift-making club offers 
opportunities to work with plastics, wood, leather, and textiles. 
Local Social Service lecturers, as well as Normal School in- 
structors, act as advisors. 

The British Columbia Branch of the Canadian Physical 
Education Association renders a very real community service. 
The city has been subdivided into community areas. The young 
people of each community area are entertained at least one 
evening each month with members of the Association presiding 
over the affair. Games of many kinds and dancing, square 
and social, form the program. 


In order to avoid injuries, touch football is replacing the 
regular inter-faculty football (rugby) at the University of 
Alberta. The University Golden Bears are playing the regular 
game. 

The University of Alberta held a combined women’s and 
men’s track meet this fall. A men’s meet has not been held 
for some years due to the shortage of participants. 

Teachers in the intermediate schools discussed “The New 
View in Physical Education” at their fall meeting. Clydie 
Douglass, Earl Buxton, Orville Stratte, Manley Nichols, and 
Stuart Bird, members of the physical training departments of 
city schools who had attended the special course at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta given by Howard C. Leibee, led the dis- 
cussion. The speakers agreed that the new view was the 
trend toward a better physical outlook, and the inaugurating 
of a more comprehensive and better planned sports and physical 
activity program. ‘ 

New appointments this fall include Margaret Pendleton, as- 
sistant physical director, Y.W.C.A.; Phil Fawcett, secrteary 
for the boys’ and young men’s work at Mountglen Community 
“y”; Arthur Warburton, physical director, Edmonton Y.M.C.A. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Saskatchewan Recreation Movement Scholarships assisted 
many teachers to attend the University of Saskatchewan Sum- 
mer School. Award of the scholarship was made on the basis 
of the superintendents’ recommendations. The summer school 
course culminated in a track and field meet and a final display 
in Griffiths’ Stadium in August. 

Saskatchewan is making a comeback in such events as sports 
and field days, exhibitions and fairs, with various centers in 
the province staging them for the first time in several years, 
while others have embarked for the first time in this field of 
community activity. For a number of centers, surviving war 
and drouth, it was the 20th, 30th or more than 40th anniver- 
sary of the event, and the feel of-victory gave them new 
sparkle and vitality. 

Recently appointed as director of physical education at the 
Regina Y.W.C.A., Miss Jean Mooney comes to her new posi- 
tion with a wealth of interests and experience to her credit. 
As an assistant to Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, physical education 
director, SRM, Jean has been instructing in the women’s di- 
vision for the University of Saskatchewan’s S-11 course and 
her enthusiasm and range of ideas contributed to a full and 
successful season. 
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John Farthing’s physical education work with the pupils of 
Lloydminster School, where he was vice principal for three 
years, earned him an enviable reputation. Now Mr. Farthing 
has entered upon a wider field through acceptance of a posi- 
tion with the Saskatchewan Recreation Movement. For the 
coming year, however, he has been loaned to the Saskatoon 
Normal School as ‘physical education instructor. Associated 
with the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training movement, Mr. 
Farthing was an instructor at the University of Saskatchewan 
Summer School this year, where he assisted in guiding the 
work, 


ONTARIO 

Sports College presented by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in cooperation with the National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.’s is on the air each Saturday at the following times: 
A.S.T.; 12:15 E.S.T.; 6:3 CS.T.; 5:30 M.S.T.; 4:2 
PS.T. 

The Toronto Central Y.M.C.A. Department of Physical 
Education initiated the Sports Forum which was made possible 
by the Provincial Physical Fitness and Recreational Program. 
The Executive Committee included Robert Bonney, General 
Chairman; John K. Tett, Director of the Ontario Fitness and 
Recreational Branch; Wes McVicar, Secretary; Committee 
Chairmen: Hockey, Lloyd Percival; Football, Harry McBrien; 
Badminton and Handball, Millar Chase and Al Moses; Wrest- 
ling and Judo, James Allen; Swimming and Lifesaving, Ross 
Sheppard; Gymnastics and Tumbling, Robert Bonney; Volley- 
ball, William Smart; Boxing, Charles Higginbottom; Track 
and Field, Hector Phillips; Basketball, Harry McBrien. 

Each evening from October 22 to November 2 was devoted 
to an analysis of one sport under the direction of the chairman 
and his subcommittee. Movies of star performers, slow mo- 
tion shots of difficult feats, and actual demonstrations accom- 
panied the: lectures and discussions. 

Last October Miss Winnifred Prendergast, London Normal 
School, cooperated with Donald G. Smith, public school in- 
spector, in an attempt to assist senior pupils and teachers in 
twenty-two nearby rural schools learn games suitable for 
use in their own playgrounds. It is expected that these senior 
pupils, having played the games and thoroughly enjoyed them, 
will teach them to the six hundred pupils who could not come. 
It is hoped that the Normal School students who organized 
and participated in the project will be equipped to run such 
an affair in their own schools next year. 


Canoe trips in the Timagami Lake district in Northern 
Ontario, under the leadership of Dave Carr, Central C.L, 
London, have highlighted the summer vacation of selected 
groups of boys for the past ten years. Eating, swimming, 
fishing, exploring, and just plain loafing are enjoyed to the 
full on the two-hundred-and-fifty-mile trip. Each group of 
eight boys is divided into cooks, firemen, dishwashers. and 
handymen, the four groups rotating daily. Each boy gets a 
chance to perform all the necessary work of the camp, and 
the arrangement of crews and tentmates is such that each boy 
learns to cooperate with the others. Each boy learns how es- 
sential he is to the well-being of the group when he realizes 
that one failure on his part to accept his full responsibility 
may endanger the happiness and safety of the whole party. 

Equipment consisted of three pup tents, three large pack 
sacks, and two wooden wangans fur food and cooking utensils. 
Canoes are rented at Timagami and supplies purchased every 
five or six days at northern villages or camps. This enables 
the party to avoid “doubling” on the portages. Once the 
party leaves Timagami camps are made where suitable loca- 
tions appear. Exploration is limited only by the necessity of 
getting supplies. The cost of the trip for each boy, including 
the original outlay for tents, packs, tumps, etc., is less than 
six dollars per week. Highlights of these trips have been re- 
corded in kodachrome movies by Dave Carr. 


QUEBEC 
By way of Stanley Rough’s column “Across Canada” we 
learn that Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, professor of health and 
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physical education, Columbia University, 


was gue 
the October meeting of the Quebec Branch, Se ee 


“Physical Education Meets Its Greatest Challenge” being 


Mort 


Bruker’s sports clinics got under way rece 

Quebec Rugby Football Association 
‘on football at the Westmount Junior High Schoo] cn 
Pearson, Central “Y,” 1441 Drummond Street, Montr 
invented a very fine volleyball scorer. McGill 
ports over eighty students in the new degree course in mb 
education, a large number of them being service <a 
women. 


Cowansville, P. Q., is believed to be the first 


to open a new park as a war memorial.. Comm 
Central District 


«+ Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


MINNESOTA. . . . . . . By Clarence A, Nelson 

The Minnesota Association held its first legislative coun 
meeting of the current school year on Saturday, September 15 
1945, at the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis, Plans 
were developed for a series of meetings on health and physical 
education to be held in connection with the six divisional cop. 
ventions of the Minnesota Education Association in October. 
Very effective meetings were held at Moorhead, Duluth, the 
Twin Cities, and St. Cloud in the fields of health and physical 
education. Attendance at these meetings was greater thay 
that in previous years, and rural teachers seemed to have ap 
increased interest in the health and physical education program 

An extensive campaign for membership was conducted by 
having representatives of the association present at each of 
the fall conferences conducted for health and physical educa. 
tion teachers by the State Department of Education. 

The Division of Health and Physical Education of the State 
Department of Education conducted a series of conference 
throughout the state at fifteen different cities. The program 
at each conference consisted of a discussion of materials avail 
able from the State Department of Education for the use of 
health and physical education teachers: a teaching demonstra 
tion of achievement tests, physical efficiency tests, low organi- 
zation games, calisthenics, field ball skills, apparatus, tumbling 
and rhythms, a film on physical training activities in the army, 
and group discussions on various plans of direct health im 
struction and other aspects of the health education program 
The conferences were conducted by Dr. Harold K. Jack, super 
visor of health and physical education, and Clarence A. Nelson 
health consultant. 


MISSOURI . .. . . . By Mary Elizabeth McCry 

The St. Louis County high schools are in the process d 
making films in four sports; hockey, basketball, volleyball, and 
softball. This project is sponsored by the St. Louis County 
Women’s Physical Education Club. 

Each Monday night girls from the various St. Louis County 
high schools go to Washington University for swimming. The 
program was conducted last year and was so successful thal 
it is being held again this year. Two sessions are held. Th 
first started October 1 and continues through December, and 
the second session starts the first of March, finishing the las 
of May. About 200 girls attend each night. 

The St. Louis Board of Women Officials is conducting 4 
basketball officials’ clinic for those interested in becoming 4 
rated basketball official. The clinic started with an opé 
meeting at Washington University. The program will consist 
of discussion on basketball officiating, demonstration of fouls 
and violations, a film on interpretations of fouls and violations 
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ractical examination will be given January 10. 

On Saturday, November 3, about three hundred girls from 
the St. Louis County high schools took part in a hockey sports 
day at Washington University. Each school had four teams : 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior. The St. Louis 
Hockey ‘Club cooperated in the project by playing an exhibi- 
tion game early in the afternoon. Players were invited to par- 
ticipate in recreational swimming following their game. 

Washington University is offering for the first time major 
and minor courses in health and physica! education for both 
men and women. The major program is given in cooperation 
with the College of Liberal Arts, University College, and the 
School of Medicine, and will lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

This fall the Doctor C. Kurt Stumberg Memorial Health 
Center was opened as a living memorial at Lindenwood Col- 
lege. Dr. Stumberg died in 1943 after a lifetime of service to 
the student body of the college. With enlarged facilities and 
equipment, the Health Center can insure a more adéquate 
program. The physical education department has a complete 
record of each student which includes a health record, an 
ability test record, a daily schedule, list of interests, and the 
activity program of the student. This is an entirely new or- 
ganization with the health and physical education departments 
cooperating to insure the maximum benefit for the student. 
The Health Center makes possible rest hours when needed for 
any period of time, a check on any doubtful cases, and sug- 
gestions and referrals from the doctor for special work that 
can be carried out in the adapted program. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By Kathryn Fossum 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


OREGON ...... By Kathryn Fossum 
Miss Greba Logan, supervisor of health education in the 
public schools of Portland, Oregon, wrote an interesting re- 
port on a study being conducted in one of the high schools: 
“A most interesting experiment conducted through the phys- 
ical fitness program at Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon, 
is being studied by other high schools in the district. 

“This project was initiated in the spring of 1945, and incor- 
porated the joint thinking and planning of the high school 
administrative staff, health and physical education instructors, 
the school nurse, dental department, and directors and super- 
visors concerned with the area of experimentation. 

“The work was undertaken because of the belief that: 

“1. The school should know its pupils, their health histories, 
the sequelae of injuries and infections, their observable devia- 
tions from normal structure and function, and their interests, 
attitudes, and habits contributing to the attainment of and 
Maintenance of a State of well-being. 

“2. Each student is entitled to a guidance service that will 
enable him to see his physical assets. and liabilities objectively, 
and encourage him to do something constructive with or about 
them in the light of. present facilities and our present knowl- 
edge of the health and growth of high school youths. 

“3. Such school services should articulate with the program 
of the elementary school without the lapse of two years in the 
9th and 10th grades. (Our wartime program could not include 
services to the 9th and 10th grades.) The early establishment 
of good health habits and the early treatment of cases requir- 
ing remedial or corrective action greatly enhances the individ- 
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ual’s opportunities for a happy and useful life. 

“4. The school nurse needs assistance in locating students 
who need remedial or corrective treatment, and in coordinating 
the services and facilities of the school, the home, the family, 
competent professional services, and the public clinics. 

“Each of the four physical education and health instructors 
were given one 55-minute period per day for this work. Dur- 
ing each of these periods they scheduled four students for 
conferences. This made possible two conferences per term for 
each student, the first for a screening test and counseling, and 
the second for follow-up. Of necessity many students had to 
be taken from classes, but this was done by arrangement in 
advance with the teachers involved. Teacher cooperation in 
this matter was outstanding. 

“The items selected for the inspection and inquiry were: 
weight, height, posture, physical condition, skin condition, vision, 
hearing, teeth, feet, health and immunization history. 

“These items were incorporated into a mimeographed 5-x-8 
inch folded card for each student, and used as a continuing 
record. 

“These items were all checked; conferences were held with 
the students and referrals made to the school nurse for 
follow-up. 

“The data accumulated to date shows great interest on the 
part of the students, and a high rate of corrections as a re- 
sult of conferences with the nurse. Statistics now available are 
conclusive enough to encourage us to go ahead with this type 
of inspection program. It has led to the identification of indi- 
vidual needs in vital and neglected areas. It is a step closer 
to educating the whole child; and it is a guidance program 
that encourages the cooperative efforts of the individual, the 
school, the home, and the community. 

“The continued program and records will furnish further 
means of evaluating the project, and will guide those involved 
in the program in making recommendations for the continuing 
plan.” 

Mr. Don E. Deming, director of physical education in the 
public schools of Canby, Oregon, writes: 

“Here in Canby we have to some extent integrated the high 
school program with the grade school. We have developed 
strong intramural schedules in both places. Teams elect their 
own captains, managers, and referees, the latter offices going 
to those students listed as handicapped pupils, in most instances. 
We run round-robin schedules for four days out of the week 
with fundamentals of team play and rules on the fifth day. 

“For motivation we keep records posted of team standings 
and at the end of twenty-game play-offs the winning team 
plays an all-star team from the elementary school. 

“As long as weather permits.we schedule games in six-man 
touch football. During inclement weather the schedule calls 
for tumbling and volleyball. Some teams remain intact through- 

out the term or school year. Following football, we go into 
fundamentals and team play in basketball. In other words our 
intramural program follows the schedule of major athletics. 


“All participants are required to dress down every day and 
shower. In an hour program students are given ten minutes 
to dress down and appear on the field. Then follows a five- 
minute period of calesthenics or warming-up exercises. We 
tie these calisthenics in with the state law which states that 
major athletics require participants to warm up before each 
contest. Each squad leader learns at least one new form of 
warm-up exercise per month and is responsible for leading the 
entire class in that exercise. Each successive squad leader goes 
through his own particular exercise leading the group, so that 
a varied warm-up practice results. 

“We then have thirty to thirty-five minutes for scheduled 
league games. Following the game students are allowed twelve 
minutes for showers and dressing. 

“In the spring the program is split between baseball (soft- 
ball) and track. In the past few years we have kept records 
of the individuals’ batting and fielding averages in softball 
and average times and distances in track and require all stu- 
dents to equal these averages or come within a range of 15 
per cent of the averages. 
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“Our health program is tied in with biology which is a 
required subject for all students. Included in this class we 
give the last six weeks in the school year over to a standard 
course in American Red Cross first aid. At this time we check 
on student cumulative record health cards.” 

The Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation of Portland, 
Oregon, has a stimulating program which takes in every section 
of the city. A staff member, Ruth Strode, gives us a picture 
of some of the problems involved in teaching recreational 
dancing : 

“Teaching dancing classes with an enrollment of 45, 75, 150, 
or 200 persons is all in a day’s work for some of the recrea- 
tional directors of the Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation 
in Portland, Oregon. But giving a dancing lesson to a class 
that size is not something to be tossed off lightly. It has its 
complications. For: the instructor to make herself heard in a 
room large enough to accommodate a class of 200 or even 50 
persons moving about in dancing routines is quite an attain- 
ment. 

“Largest of the groups taking the instruction in social danc- 
ing offered through Portland’s park bureau program of public 
recreational activities is a dancing class held at one of the 
city’s two polytechnic schools. Between 150 and 250 girls and 
boys from the two schools may turn out for one of the Friday 
afternoon dancing classes. 


“The fact that the girls and boys have registered for the 
dancing instruction is evidence of their eagerness to learn to 
dance but it is necessary to introduce them to the social grace 
of dancing by easy stages, the instructors have learned. In 
dancing with a partner, for example, the boys don’t just go 
up and ask the girls if they will dance with them. There are 
always more girls than boys at almost every dancing class or 
party for young people, and most of the boys are shy. The 
dancing instructors solve the problem by having the class divide 
and walk in rhythm to the music in two columns and pair off 
in “column by twos,” after the fashion of a grand march. 


“Each of the dancing instructors has her own set of tricks 
for teaching social dancing but all of them are agreed that the 
quickest and most satisfactory results are attained by break- 
ing down a dance into a basic pattern of simple steps. The 
waltz, for example, is broken down into a basic pattern of 
rhythmic steps to the count of one, two three. The class is 
led through these simple steps, walking the first count, hold- 
ing the second and third counts and repeating this forward and 
back eight or more times. Next the class is directed to step 
the first count, and step and close on the second and third 
counts in a pattern. This is then transformed into the ele- 
mentary “box” or waltz square—one step forward to the side 
on the first count, a longer step to the side and close on the 
second and third counts and repeated so the pattern of the 
square is formed. Then the steps are combined. From the 
waltz to a fox-trot, a polka, or a rhumba is a matter of accent 
of the rhythmic count. ; 

“Some instruction in dancing is incorporated into the pro- 
gram of activities for all community recreation centers under 
the supervision of the Portland park bureau and recreational 
activities in many of the city’s schools are supplemented by 
instruction by the park bureau’s recreational directors. The 
dancing instruction afforded through the park bureau’s pro- 
gram offers a choice of simple rhythm games for children of 
pre-school ages, folk, old-time, and social dancing forms; 
ballet. adagio, modern creative techniques, tap, and even jitter- 
bug. 
“Miss Dorothea Lensch, who heads the park bureau’s recre- 
ational division in Portland, has had wide training in dancing 
and thoroughly believes dancing has an important place in any 
recreational plan. She says it is one of the oldest of cultural 
expressions and is part of the cultural pattern of the times in 
which we live. Dancing is a recreational activity and a social 
grace in which all persons can find pleasant sociability and 
relaxation. It teaches mental and physical coordination and is 
excellent exercise as well as a kind of recreation everyone 
seems to enjoy.” 
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MONTANA 

The Montana Association of Health, Physical Faucn Hoem 
Recreation, annonces the appointment of a state 
health, physical education, and recreation after years an < 
work on the part of the members of the state association, = 
Marjorie Stevenson, director of women’s physical ed “ 
at the Eastern Montana Normal College at Billings rd 
chairman of the Legislative Committee for the past four 
She has proven herself an able leader and organizer ps 
been largely through her efforts with the help of the an 
and members of the state association that we have final} 
realized our goal. Mr. R. C. Dillavou of Billings, Monte? 
Representative from Yellowstone County, sponsored os bill 
health; physical education, and recreation and presented me 
the legislature. Kiwanis Clubs of the state supported oyr bill 
and took an active interest in its passage. Mr. George Snel} 
of Billings was the chairman of the Kiwanis Committee for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Mr. Charles W 
Hertler, associate professor of physical education at Montana 
State University, is the new state supervisor. 

Mr. Schubert R. Dyche, professor of physical education at 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana, has been appointed 
Coordinator of the Montana Health Education Project. Both 
Mr. Hertler and Mr. Dyche will be in the office of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, president of the state associa- 
tion, called a meeting of the Executive Board August 23 a 
Helena, Montana. 

The annual meeting of the state association for health, 
ical education, and recreation was scheduled for December } 
at Helena, Montana. The state superintendent of public instry:- 
tion, Miss Elizabeth Ireland, is conducting county institutes 
throughout the state. Mr. Hertler spoke on “The Physical 
Education Program in the State of Montana.” Miss K. Eliza. 
beth Anderson, health education consultant in the office of the 
State Board of Health, gave an address on “Health Education 
in the State of Montana.” 

In August the Kiwanis State Convention was held in Great 
Falls. One section was devoted to health, physical education, 
and recreation in Montana with the following speakers: George 
Snell, chairman, District Committee on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; Charles Hertler, State Supervisor of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Edythe Hershey, 
Director of the Division of Maternal and Child Health, State 
Board of Health; Schubert Dyche, Coordinator, Montana 
Health Education Project; C. S. Porter, Superintendent of 
Schools, Missoula; Oscar Bjorgum, Instructor of Physical 
Education, Eastern Montana Normal College, Billings, Mon- 
tana. 


National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The Visual Aids Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics announces that there is available a cata- 
logue, Educational Films in Sports, just published. It will 
soon be available in the Washington office of N.S.W.A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 50c. The price 
of the catalogue includes supplements for the next five years. 
The films listed are a selected list of instructional films and 
are annotated and have been appraised by the Committee. 

* * 


Dorothy Davies, chairman of the Illinois N.S.W.A. Com- 
mittee, sends news of the fall meeting of the Illinois Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held at 
Southern Illinois Normal University in Carbondale on Novem- 
ber 17. The program included the following discussions and 
demonstrations related to women’s athletics: 
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stration of volleyball testing, Esther French, Di- 

“jor of Physical Education for Women at Illinois State Nor- 
iversity. 

#3 Teton of popular and unusual games and relays, 
Zita Spradling, Instructor, Campus Laboratory School, S.I.N.U. 
3 G.A.A. in Illinois, Geraldine Rennert, State Secretary of 


Basketball formations and rules interpretation, Dorothy 
Muzzey, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, S.I.N.U. 
* * 


Alfreda Mosscrop, Coordinating Chairman of the State and 
City Representatives, announces the following new appoint- 
ments as State Representatives for .N.S.W.A.: 

Connecticut—Ruth V. Byler, Board of Education, Hartford. 

Maryland—Mrs. Jean Tenney Gray, University of Maryland, 

College Park. 
New York—Grace LeComte, 123 Oakwood Ave., Troy. ’ 
Philadelphia, Pa—Maude Sharpe, West Philadelphia High 
School, 48th and Walnut Sts. 

Vermont—Maxine Shurtz, Middlebury College, Middlebury. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Virginia Bartell, University of Cincinnati. 

Indiana—Kathryn Weber, Earlham College, Richmond. 

Montana—Mrs. Mary Jane Bates, Montana State College, 

Bozeman. 

Washington—Mildred B. Wohlford, State College, Pullman. 

Your state representative and her committee are ready and 
willing to help you organize and promote women’s athletics 
in your school, community, and state. The following items 
include some of the services and responsibilities of your state 
representative and her committee: 

1. Distribut the pamphlet, N.S.W.A. At Your Service, and 
all other free material. 

2. Encourage sporting goods stores and bookstores to carry 
the official guides and to display them. Let schools know where 
they may obtain guides. 

3. Have official guides for display and sale at state and dis- 
trict meetings. 

4. Attend educational meetings and talk about N.S.W.A. 

5. Organize an officials’ rating board to serve the state. 

6. See that all school principals and superintendents are in- 
formed about N.S.W.A. 

7. Contact Parent-Teachers Associations. 

8. Contact the people in recreation for their advice and help. 

Your state representative needs your active support and in- 
terest in promoting and carrying through the above activities. 


Christine White, chairman of the Women’s National Officials’ 
Rating Committee, sends the following information and sug- 
gestions : 

1. Organize new boards in states where none exist. (Refer 
to your basketball guide for the practical aspects of this.) The 
following states have no boards and are not readily accessible 
to an active board: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky (inactive), Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah (inactive), 
Wyoming. Teacher-training institutions with well trained staff 
members should be encouraged to take the initiative in organ- 
izing local boards. This should be done with the idea of oper- 
— as a community organization as well as a department 

r 

2. Existing boards should train and rate more officials, espe- 
cially where boards operate on a statewide basis. They should 
also urge the rating of officials in sports other than basketball. 
The present number of boards giving such ratings is volleyball, 
16; softball, 11; tennis, 6; swimming, 4. | 
_ 3. Aside from establishing new boards but running parallel 
is the need to encourage more extensive training of officials 
in all sports. More opportunities for such training could be 
made through institutes and extension courses given by col- 
leges, Y.W.C.A.’s and recreation boards; and by training offi- 
cials as part of all methods courses in sports in colleges and 
universities. Ratings should be considered a standard of per- 
formance to be attained and niaintained for students in major 
departments. 
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Many sectional tournaments were held in hockey this fall. 
The Interim Committee of the United States Field Hockey 
Association met in New York to draw up a slate of officers 
of the U.S.F.H.A. so that once again it can function in an 
“unfrozen” state. The U.S.F.H.A. held an Invitational Tour- 
nament for local associations in Philadelphia on December 1 
and 2. 


Southwest District 
Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


ARIZONA By Viola Ramsey 

The girls’ physical education department at North Phoenix 
High School has revamped its system of physical and medical 
examifiations. Instead of rechecking each girl in the physical 
education classes, the service has been extended to include all 
freshmen girls in the school and all new transfers. A card is 
kept for each girl. A girl who has been enrolled may have a 
recheck by requesting an examination. The Parent-Teachers’ 
Association sends mothers to check the eyes, height, and the 
weight. The heart, throat, and lungs are checked by the school 
doctor. Miss Catherine Wilkinson and Mrs. Bettse Phelps, 
instructors in the department, check the posture. The history, 
blood pressure, and final consultation with each girl are taken 
care of by the school nurse. Forty students and ten P. T. A. 
mothers are required as guides and recorders. The one hun- 
dred and fifty members of the G.A.A. have a heart check-up 
each year. 

The bulletin of the Arizona Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, which was edited by Mr. R. H. 
Lavik, Arizona State College at Tempe, was very well re- 
ceived. Mr. Lavik will also edit the fall bulletin. 

Dr. R. J. Stroud, Tempe, Amateur Athletic Union commis- 
sioner for Arizona announced that Ford Hoffman, recently 
discharged from the U. S. Navy after three years’ service, 
has been reinstated as assistant A.A.U. commissioner for the 
state. Hoffman will be in charge of state-wide programs and 
‘tournaments in boxing and basketball for both men and women 
and will assist the state A.A.U office in its statewide com- 
petitive sports program. On his reinstatement, Mr. Hoffman 
announced Arizona district units will be organized in both 
basketball and boxing, with a district commissioner in each 
unit. Districts will be céntral, northern, eastern, and southern. 
The central district headquarters will be in Phoenix, the north- 
ern district at Flagstaff, the southern district at Tucson, and 
the eastern district at Globe. The appointment of district com- 
missioners will be announced later. 

District tournaments under the jurisdiction of the A.A.U. 
will be held in each sport, with a state A.A.U. tournament in 
boxing and basketball slated for Phoenix during February. 
Mr. Hoffman also revealed that negotiations are being made 
for state boxing champions to fight in Mexico City against 
Mexico champions; the men’s basketball champions will go 
to Denver for the national A.A.U. tournament and the women’s 
basketball titleholders will go to St.-Joseph, Mo., for the na- 
‘tional women’s tournament. 

The City of of Phoenix Recreation Department is planning 
to form a touch football league. The loop will be styled after 
that of last year. Teams included are Father Emmett’s Mis- 
sion, Capitol Park, University Park, and Sunnyslope. 

The formation of a Salt River Valley Catholic Grammar 
School Athletic Conference has been announced by the Rey. 
Robert M. Donohoe, pastor of St. Agnes Church in Phoenix. 
The Rev. J. N. Patterson, pastor of St. Mary’s Church at 
Chandler, was named president; the Rev. Louis Schoen, 
pastor of St. Mary’s in Phoenix, was elected vice-president, 
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and the Rev. Williard A. Kinney, of St. Matthews Church, 
Phoenix, treasurer. The group will coordinate sports pro- 
grams of Catholic grammar school -boys of parish organiza- 
tions in an athletic conference. The first sport will be touch 
football, followed by basketball, and a conference track meet 
in the spring. The conference includes five Phoenix schools, 
St. Mary’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Agnes, St. Matthews, and 
Immaculate Heart; the Sacred Heart Parish of Mesa, Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel of Tempe, and St. Mary’s of Chandler. 

The annual meeting of the Arizona Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in Phoenix 
December 1, according to an announcement by Miss Catherine 
Wilkinson, association president. 

As part of its x-ray program, the State Health Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service, recently took x-ray photographs of the students, staff, 


employees, and their families at the Arizona State Colle 
Tempe. In all, 789 persons were examined. Of this mal 
the x-ray photographs showed only 5 having signs of tuber’ 
culosis, and of the five only 1 was diagnosed as in an pe 
state. Physicians, nurses, and technicians who conducted Ps 
X-ray examinations are enthusiastic over the fine health con 
ditions prevailing at the Arizona State College, ‘ 
by the results of examinations. 

The thirty-third annual tournament of the Southwestem 
Tennis Association will be held in Tucson November 16-18 
inclusive. The tournament is open to all amateur players 
whose entry is acceptable to the tournament committee. The 
events will be, men’s open singles and doubles, women’s 9 
singles and doubles, veterans’ open singles and doubles, junior 
boys’ singles and doubles, junior girls’ singles and doubles, 
and junior veterans’ singles and doubles. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On September 30, 1946, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. Selected 
applicants who have completed 60 college semester 
hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 

For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


BOUVE-BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers high school graduates B.S. in Education in affilia- 
tion with Tufts College. Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education and recreation or physical therapy approved by 
Am. Med. Assoc. 

June camp session on Cape Cod with emphasis on water 
sports—sailing, rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery, 
Instruction in winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped 
gymnasum. Dramatics. Pleasant dormitory life. Graduates 
in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 
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CHART AND 
SCORE BOOK 


370 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE HILLYARD COMPANY :: 


..pistrisuTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES+ 


Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish has been used on Madison Square 
Garden Floor for eleven seasons. This floor, probably the most 
famous of any in the basketball world, has the best of the coun- 
try’s teams play on its surface every year. The players like its 
non-skid, super-safe, no glare surface. It adds to the eye ap- 
peal and to fast playing games. For entire satisfaction use Super 
Gym Finish on your floors. Outstanding Coaches and Athletic 
Directors recognize its superior qualities. 


CLEAN UP! 


During the Christmas holi- 
days is the time to clean up 
re-finish floors that § 
need attention. There is am- am 

ple time without interfer. § 
ence. The Hillyard Floor 


and 


Treatment Engineer in your 
locality will gladly help. Cal! 


or wire us today, no obli- 
gation. 


ON FAMOUS MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN FLOOR 


11th YEAR 


1947 Broadway, New York, 
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How We Do It 


Line Soccer 

INE Soccer is particularly adaptable to small school yards 

Baad suitable for grades four and up. We have played it 

ite a few years in our schools and have made several 
. cations which we feel are for the good of the youngsters 
ne good of the game. We pass them on for what they 
ye worth. This is the way we play it. 

The field should be rectangular in shape, the size deter- 
pined according to the number playing; 36’ x 50’ is a good size 
for a twelve-man team. While a larger or smaller group may 
pay, the game offers more activity and is enjoyed more if no 
less 


than 8 or more than 12 are on a team. ; 

The players are divided into equal teams which line up ac- 
prding to height, facing each other in their respective goal 
yreas. The tallest players line up at the extreme right end of 
feir own goal. The last two players from each team are 
iesignated as guards and place themselves on each side of the 
eld nearest the opponents’ goal. A line drawn ,perpendicular 
ip the side line at the middle of the field is used to determine 
which guard has title to the ball. The duty of the guards is 
ip keep the ball within the playing area. They do this in one 
of two ways, either by a kick, or, if it is necessary to handle 
the ball with their hands, by throwing it in over the head 
yith part of both feet on the ground. 

At the start of the game the» first two players from each 
tam become runners and are the only players who can score 
points. The ball is placed in the center of the field. The two 
tallest runners from each side start the game by tapping off 
ihree times with the right foot, (i.e., they tap ground, opposite 
jayer’s right foot, ground, foot, ground, foot); then they 
jlay ball. If the runners fail to tap on the third count the 
gather two runners have a try. If they fail, new runners are 
declared. If no score is made within two minutes, new run- 
ners are again declared. 
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After each score or when new runners are declared, players 
fotate. The next two tallest players on the extreme right end 
of each goal become runners. The two guards become goal 
lenders at the end of their respective goal areas, and the two 
fnmners having just finished take their places as guards. 
Others in the goal area move to the right. Runncrs alternate 
lurns on tap-off and penalty kicks. 

Two points are scored each time a runner kicks the ball 
through his opponent’s goal line; i.e., the ball must pass over 
he outer line of the goal area. A ball kicked through by a 
layer other than a runner does not count and play is re- 
fumed by one of the goal tenders kicking the ball into the 
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playing area. The kick must be made from the ground. If a 
goal tender kicks the ball through his own goal line it counts 
two points for the opponents. A penalty kick is awarded 
against a team for kicking the ball over a goal tender’s head. 
This is rather a severe penalty but it promotes more passing 
and low kicking ‘and is essential for small playing areas. If 
a ball that passes over a goal tender’s head is touched by a 
goal tender, a goal is scored. One point is scored each time 
a successful penalty kick is made. 

Goal tenders, when playing the ball with their hands, must 
catch the ball, place it on the ground, and kick it in or make 
one pass to another teammate who must put it in play with 
a kick. 

Fouls 

1. Runner touching ball with hands. 

2. Pushing, holding, shoving, or blocking a runner by op- 
ponent. 

3. Goal tenders blocking or advancing ball with hands. 

4. Kicking ball over goal tender’s head. 

5. Making more than one pass in goal area. 

6. Goal tender stepping over front line of goal area. 

The penalty for fouls is a kick for the opponents. 


Violations 

1. Guards stepping into playing area. 

2. Guards kicking ball into play after touching it with hands. 

3. Going off one or both feet when throwing ball in from 
out-of-bounds. 

4. When ball is not thrown from over the head in out-of- 
bounds play. 

As a penalty for violations the ball goes to the opponents 
at the point nearest to where the violation occurred. 


Penalty Kick 

1. A penalty kick is made from the center or two-thirds dis- 
tance of opponents’ goal depending on size of playing field. 

2. Only one kick is permitted. 

3. No interference is permitted on the part of the opposing 
runners until the ball has been played by a goal tender. If the 
ball is kicked short of or over the heads of the goal tenders, 
new runners are declared. 

While it is generally advocated that boys and girls do not 
play together in activities where body contact ensues or the 
element of strength is a factor, by proper placement and ade- 
quate supervision this game may be played coeducationally, 
particularly when a teacher has an unusual number of one sex in 
her class. When playing the game with mixed groups, runners 
should always be of the same sex. Girls should be instructed 
and permitted to fold their arms in front of them when block- 
ing or chesting the ball. All playing areas should be outlined’ 
with lime or other marking as often as necessary. Well de- 
fined boundary lines make for more interesting and exacting 
play. 

Apert A. PILVELIS 
New Haven Public Schools 
New Haven, Conn. 


Breathing in Swimming 

HE importance of correct aquatic breathing is coming more 

and more to the attention of coaches and swimmers. Since- 
most books on swimming deal with the subject of breathing in 
a very general manner, or even dismiss it with a few phrases, 
many swimmers find themselves in doubt about what correct 
breathing means. Coaches and instructors very often differ 
in their opinion on when to inhale and exhale, whether and: 
when to hold one’s breath, whether to breathe through mouth 
or nose. The following discussion attempts to answer these 
questions. 

Athletes with excellent wind in out-of-water activities very 
frequently find themselves breathless after only a few seconds 
of swimming. This is due less to their general condition than 
to the fact that the requirements in aquatic breathing are dif- 
ferent from those on land. The more or less continuous leg 
action (especially the flutter kick) effects a certain tenseness 
of the abdomen which handicaps the breathing process. The 
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mere immersion of the body in (cold) water necessitates in- 
creased breathing. Experiments have shown that children play- 
ing in shallow water breathed as. much as three times as fast 
as when playing on land. Difficulties in exhaling with mouth 
and nose under the surface of the water also represent an im- 
portant factor. Most swimmers who learned to swim with 
their heads out of the water will have a hard time to convert 
to a proper crawl or breast stroke. 

Breathing exercises should be part of the very first land 
drill, and teaching breath control should be part of the first 
lesson in the water. Breath-holding from five to fifteen sec- 
onds, exhaling under water through mouth and nose, breath 
swallowing, and finally combinations of sniffing, breath-holding, 
swallowing, and exhaling are essential for proper breath con- 
trol. These exercises should be practiced first on land, then in 
the vertical position in water and finally in the horizontal 
position. 

Breathlessness which most often occurs as a consequence of 
too-shallow breathing should be corrected by encouraging the 
pupil to increase exhalation. Many novices will try to inhale 
before having even started to exhale when they come up for 
air. Not enough expiration will lead to a “full” feeling in the 
stomach and to quick fatigue. The instructor should continue 
to remind the pupil to breathe out more and still more than he 
thinks necessary, before commencing to inhale. Forced breath- 
ing in swimming should be interpreted thus: always force the 
expiration; never force the inspiration. 

Two swimming styles necessitate expiration under water 
when done correctly: the breast and the crawl stroke. Breath- 
ing in the breast stroke should be done in the following man- 
ner: on count 1 (arm pull) lift head until mouth is out of 
water, and inhale through mouth; on count 2 (arm and leg 
bending) put face back into water and commence exhaling; 
on count 3 (arm recovery and leg kick) exhale under water 
through mouth and nose; on count 4 (glide) continue exhala- 
tion. The most common mistakes are starting to inhale before 
having completed exhalation, holding the head up too long and 
inhaling too much, picking the head up too late and holding 
the breath before starting to exhale. 

Breathing in the crawl stroke may seem a little more diffi- 
cult to the beginner. The continuous leg action makes it harder 
to employ stomach muscles for breathing, especially for forced 
exhaling. Exchange of air should take place in smaller quan- 
tities which necessitates more frequent breathing than in the 
breast stroke. An older person will tire faster in the crawl 
than in any other stroke owing to the fact that usually he 
cannot adjust himself as easily to the different requirements 
of crawl-stroke breathing as a young swimmer. The cor- 
rect procedure is as follows: on count 1 (right hand starts 
arm pull, left hand begins recovery) turn up chin to inhale 
through mouth; on count 2 (continue arm pull and recovery) 


The Luther Halsey 


OMINATIONS are solicited for the Luther Hal- 

sey Gulick Award for Distinguished Service in 
Physical Education for 1946. The qualifications are 
as follows: 


1. The candidate shall be one whose life and con-- 
tributions have inspired youth to live vigorously, cour- 
ageously, and fully so that they might be deemed fit 
to be free. 

2. The candidate should be at least thirty-five years 
of age, whose contributions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation, although those are not set down as rigid 
necessities. 

Awards have been made as follows: 1923—Luther 
Halsey Gulick (presented to Mrs. Gulick), 1924— 
Jessie H. Bancroft, 1925—Thomas D. Wood, 1926— 


turn face back into water and start exhaling through 
and nose; on count 3 (finish pull and recovery) exhale 
mouth and nose; on count 4 (right hand starts rp, 
hand starts pull) continue exhalation; on count 5 (cont 


covery, let 


recovery and pull’) continue exhalation; on count 6 (finish 
covery and pull) finish exhalation. There should be on e 
kick on each count. If the breathing is done on the tied 
the procedure is reversed. Most common mistakes are breath, 
holding and too much inhaling. 

Breath-holding should be avoided in normal swimming j 
order to be able to exhale more residual air; for the , 
reason, both mouth and nose should always be employed {oy 
exhalation. Requirements in competitive swmming differ ‘a 
some ways from the fundamental principles in aquatic breath. 
ing. Sprinters will swim their first 20 or 25 yards on ote 
breath and breathe once or twice during the second length 
Middle-distance swimmers will breathe once every secon » 
third stroke or (by alternating sides) every third arm stroke 
in the crawl, while most long-distance swimmers breathe o 
every stroke. 

Breathing does not represent a serious problem to the back 
stroke swimmer. The principle of forced exhaling and relays 
inhaling remains unchanged, Again, the inspiration should take 
place through the mouth, and the expiration functions through 
mouth and nose. Unpleasant back-wash experience will 
taken care of by proper nose exhalation. 

Motionless horizontal floating can be mastered by the average 
swimmer only through proper breath control. Floating js th 
only swimming skill in which forced inhaling may be us 
Proper breath-holding should be practiced and, in order not 
upset the balance of the floater, the exchange of air should by 
taken in very small quantities and very speedily. If a swim. 
mer is forced to travel under water, he should not overburden 
himself with an over-supply of air, but should just get a nor. 
mal intake. He should also try to force (swallow) down his 
breath into his lungs instead of holding it in his mouth o 
throat. Once a swimmer masters this so-called “stomach breath- 
ing,” breath-holding will come easily to all those indulging ip 
floating, plunging, and underwater swimming. As in diving 
the breath should be taken in between the take-off and th 
entry into the water. - 

It is hoped that this brief summary will help many coaches 
and swimmers to solve some of their problems and to over 
come their difficulties in teaching or learning how to breath 
correctly and easily. Readers desiring further information o 
the subject of aquatic breathing are referred to articles in the 
December, 1930, Research Quarterly by Dr. T. K. Cureton and 
in the October, 1939, Research Quarterly by Dr. Peter V. 
Karpovich. 

H. P. Horrman 
Montreal, Quebec, Conais 


Gulick Award, 1946 


Thomas A. Storey, 1928—Clark W. Hetherington, 
1929—George J. Fisher, 1939—Jesse Feiring Williams, 
1940—Jay Byran Nash, 1944—Charles H. McCloy, 
1945—William Gilbert Anderson. 


The history of this award accompanied by biographi- 
cal sketches of the above recipients may be found it 
anvarticle by George J. Fisher and Jay B. Nash & 
titled, “Thé Luther Halsey Gulick Award for Dit 
tinguished Service in Physical ducation,” which wa 
published in the Journal of Health and Physical Edw 
cation, June, 1945, pp. 302-3, 362-3. 

Nominations must be in the committee’s hands J 
months prior to the Convention (April 9-13) at 
should be sent to the chairman, Jay B. Nash, School 
Education, New York University, New York City 3 


Jay B. Nash, Chairmat 
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it May Interest You 
to Know - - - 


HE U. S. Office of Education of the Federal Security 
1 Agency has resumed publication of its monthly official 
urnal, School Life, with the October issue. Education for 
ie which replaced School Life during the war years, 
Vicor, lication with the issue dated June 20, 1945, Vol. 3, 
een School Life may be obtained by subscription for $1.00 
: from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 


year 
ernment 
HE Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
announces that the celebration of Negro History Week will 
take place the week beginning February 10, 1946. For further 
information and available literature write to C. G. Woodson 
at the Association address, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W, Wash- 


ington 1, D. C. 


ISS NATALIE BARTLETT, Physical Education for 
M Women, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, states that 
she would like to dispose of the following copies of the Journal: 
1937—Dec., May, Sept.; 1938—Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec.; 1939— 
Sept. through June; 1940—Sept. through June except Nov.; 
1941—Sept. through June; 1942—Jan., Feb., March, April, May, 
June. Anyone interested in purchasing any of these issues is 
urged to communicate with 


HE September-October issue of the Physiotherapy Review 
ies a list of schools approved for training physical 
therapists by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. In addition to the name 
and location, entrance requirements, starting dates, tuition, and 
degrees are shown for both emergency and regular courses. If 
your local library does not have this issue write to the Ameri- 
can Physiotherapy Association, 1790 Broadway, Room 505, 
New York City 19. 

* * * 
N a recent address in Chicago, Dr. Bertha M. Shafer, exec- 
utive director of the Illinois Social Hygiene League said 
that children under 20 were the principal spreaders of syphilis. 
She also stated that in 1944 a total of 15,000 cases of syphilis 
among children under 15 were reported to health departments 
throughout the nation. 

* * * 
MOVIE films and projectors that were used by the Army, 
Navy, and other government agencies and are no longer 
needed for war service, will be made available at very low 
cost to schools unable to afford them at retail prices, the Sur- 
plus Property Board has announced. The schools are expected 
to have facilities and personnel to use the equipment effectively. 

* * * 
NATIONAL Social Hygiene Day will be celebrated on 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946. This is the usual annual 
coming together at a special time of citizens and social hygiene 
workers across the country to join in considering their social 
hygiene problems, to report progress, and plan new action. 
Write to the American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19, for Social Hygiene Day liter- 


ature. 
* * 


OUR local tuberculosis association announces a Visual Aids 
_ Unit on health including “Lease on Life,” a sound motion 
picture, black and write, 16mm. and 35mm; “Design for 
Health,” a silent filmstrip, 50 frames, 35mm; and Prevention 
Pays, a 4-page illustrated printed pamphlet. The motion pic- 
lure is the story of an average American family and how they 
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avoid unnecessary illness. “Design for Health” is intended for 
use in quizzes, discussion, etc., and the pamphlet is a reference 
guide for audience use with the motion picture and/or the 
filmstrip. If unable to secure this material from your local 
association, write to the National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 


* * * 


7 Rudolf Schick Publishing Company, 700° Riverside 
Drive, New York City 31, announces the completion of 
several new charts as iollows: Calories, Proteins, and Minerals 
in Acerage Servings (No. lla), Vitamins in Average Servings 
(No. 11b), The Human Skeleton (No. 15), The Respiratory 
System (No. 20), Endocrine Glands with a Diagram of the 
Interrelationship to the Glands (No. 21), The Pituitary Gland 
(No. 22), The Thyroid—the Parathyroids (No. 23), The 
Adrenals (No. 24), The Gonads (No. 25). Nos. lla and 11b 
cost $4.75 each when mounted on linen rollers, top and bottom. 
If mounted on linen with spring rollers, these charts cost $6.75 
each. The remaining charts cost $6.50 each mounted on linen 
rollers and $8.50 each is mounted on spring rollers. For further 
information write Mr. Rudolf Schick at the above address. 


GUITABLE allergy tests to determine the extent of skin 
irritation caused by woolen clothing impregnated with 
insect repellent are to be conductel at Fort Lewis, Washing- 
ton, under the direction of Captain Harry Levitt of the Der- 
matology and Allergy Department at Fort Lee, Virginia. One 
hundred and fifty soldiers who have volunteered for the test 
will be divided into three groups. Fifty will be equipped with 
untreated woolen uniforms and will act as a control group. 
Another fifty will wear woolen clothing impregnated with 
a miticide preparation employing Tween-80 as an emulsifier. 
The uniforms of the third fifty will be impregnated with a 
miticide solution that uses tetrachlorothane as a solvent. The 
results of the test, which were due shortly after October 1, 
will be transmitted to the Preventive Medicine Service of the 
Surgeon General’s Office, Sanitation and Hygiene Division. 


IXTY-TWO per cent of the bicycle riders injured in motor 
vehicle-bicycle accidents in 1944 were children between the 
ages of five and 14 years, reports the National Safety Council. 


Physical Fitness 
(Continued from Page 562) 


realized, however, that there were other considerations 
in addition to the physical ones, which increased the 
value of individual and team participation. 


Americans and British believe in sports and games 
as a means of furthering the democratic way of life. 
There has been built around them such terms as 
“sportsmanship” and “fair play” which have no equiv- 
alent in the German and Japanese languages. Sport is 
a term which has universal usage. Our code of ama- 


teurism is different from that of the enemy nations. Our - 


people engage in sport for sport’s sake. The Germans 
and Japanese could never comprehend our sport and 
game ideologies. They copied our athletic sport activ- 
ities and even prostituted them as a means of regiment- 
ing their youth, associating sport participation with 
Nazism and Facism, 

Numbered among the real heroes of World War II, 
many of whom made the supreme sacrifice, are count- 
less athletes. The list of our outstanding military lead- 
ers who participated in sports and played on teams is 
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an imposing one. During the first part of the war when 
our front lines were thin and we were on the defensive, 
our athletic stars, through their courage, stamina, skill, 
and leadership, made real contributions. The training 
that these boys had received on the field of sport and 
the court was one of the decisive factors in the turning 
point of the war. 

If these are the facts, then why should not all of our 
youth be given an opportunity to receive the kind of 
training in sports and games which has been tested, 


tried, and found not to be wanting? Under the capable . 


and inspirational leadership of the best coaches and 
teachers, our youth develops physically, morally, and 
spiritually. In times of emergency the lad with a power- 
fully-knit body, or hair-tr gger reflexes, or an alert 
mind and good morale, coupled with the will-to-win and 
a prayer on his lips, has a better chance of stirvival than 
the untrained person. Do not these things come from 
being given the right kind of training and coaching on 
the playing fields and courts of America? If we are to 
have an important part in policing the world and, pre- 
serving the peace, then America must be strong. It will 
be necessary to have the manpower to guard the things 
which we hold to be so priceless. The physical fitness 
of our people will assume a larger role than ever. 

Never again should we permit ourselves to get inty the 
frame of mind we suffered during the interval between 
the two world wars. The nationwide Selective Service 
physical examinations and tests proved conclusively that 
we, as a nation, had grown soft. It was evident that 
our physical education program in schools and colleges 
during that period had not fully produced the needed 
results. 

Paradoxical as it might seem, we were still a nation 
of champions, for had we not produced more winners 
in Olympic Games than had other natians? Were not 
our athletes bettering their performances yearly? Did 
we not have superior athletic coaches and trainers? 
Were not our sports facilities more numerous and far 
better than those found in other countries? Did we not 
manufacture the finest in athletic supplies and equip- 
ment? 


The answer to these questions and many others re- 
garding sports and games would be in the affirmative. 
Nevertheless this high physical fitness index was ex- 
emplified by our star athletes but was not to be found in 
the rank and file of our people. The Japs believed that 
we had grown soft; otherwise they would not have 
taken the chance that they did at Pearl Harbor in De- ; 
cember, 1941. What might have happened to us if they ¢ 
had delayed their attack for another ten or twenty years 
w thout our giving serious concern to an improved pro- 
gram of physical fitness throughout the nation is a dire- 
ful conjecture. . 


There are many reasons as to why our youth was 
found to be wanting in physical fitness. Numbered 
among these should be recorded the following facts: 

1. We placed undue importance on the performances 
of the star athletes who were headlined in the press, 
magazines, and radio. We neglected the need of physi- 


cal fitness for the vast army of school children ang 
lege students. What profit it if a few swimming = 
can turn in performances better than 55 seconds Be 
hundred yards, free style, when the majority of 

youth cannot swim well enough to save themselne 
More attention should be given to the Mass of 
population in physical fitness activities so that it cay 
profit by our superior training and coaching know] 

2. Many of the educational institutions made little 
provision for programs of physical training, sports and 
games. These should be made an essential part of th 
educational curriculum and treated in the same light a 
other subjects. 

3. A program of physical training and sport cap 
never reach fulfillment unless it can be assured of hay. 
ing the proper leadership. There is a dire need of pro. 
fessionally trained teachers of physical education ang 
athletic coaches in our schools, colleges, and com. 
munities, - 

Among remedial measures first in importance to 
considered if we are to enjoy greater physical fitness jn 
the postwar period are the following: __ 

1. Facilities such as gymnasia, athletic fields, swim. 


‘ming pools, stadia, playgrounds, camps, and other tools 


for developing physical fitness should be provided ong 
wide scale throughout the nation. 

2. Physical fitness activities which develop and main. 
tain an efficient motor fitness, strength, athletic skill 
stamina, and endurance should be encouraged. Our pro- 
grams of physical training and sport need to be made 
more attractive to the participant. The minimum re 
quirement in the schools and colleges should be daily 
periods of one hour each. 

3. All the people should have the benefits which come 
from periodical dental and medical examinations so that 
physical defects can be discovered early and corrected. 

4. Camping, which is America’s contribution to the 
world, should be expanded. All should be given anop 
portunity for a camping experience. This would bees 
pecially profitable for the many children who are under- 
nourished and below par physically. 


5. A greatly expanded program of physical fitness for 
the nation will require considerably more money than 
has been spent for this purpose in former years. What 
is an expenditure of a few millions invested in the mat 
power of America when compared to the expenditurt 
of billions required as a resultant effect of an unpit 
pared America? 

America has been sympathetic to the needs and tt 
quests of other nations for leadership in physical trait 
ing, athletic sports, and competitive team games in oF 
der to improve the physical fitness of their peoples 
When will America become fully alert to its own i 
tionwide need for physical fitness programs? It is tit 
right of every person in a democracy to become phijt 
ically fit. The government, the home, the schools, i 
tional agencies and all of us as individuals have ® 
sponsibilities in seeing to it that the America of tit 
future leads in physical health and well-being. We hat 
helped others. Now, let’s help ourselves. , 
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New, Attractive Styles 


GYM SUITS 


To help get your classes back in uniform 


quickly, Moore is bending every effort to 


make possible the supply in quantity 


of smartly styled Moore Gym Suits. 


Right now a complete new line 


of up-to-the-minute styles is ready 


to go to you as soon as cloth is 


plentiful. Depend on Moore to offer 


immediate delivery soon on smart 


new styles of superb quality and 
faultless workmanship... designed 
to please you and to hold your 


irls’ enthusiasm for years! 
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GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS |. 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES \ 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT am 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
GOR \PIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
\o% \ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


cat? 
™  WATIONAt & 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. | 


362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAG, WIS. | 


NARRAGANSETT 


Steel Tote 
Basket 


9” wide, 13” long, 8” deep 


65c 


F.0.B. Factory 


All welded of sheet steel bands, smooth to handle, finished in 
green enamel. Tapered to nest. Number plate is attached. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


BOX 1456-A PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven 
The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education in the 
East. Organized 1886 
DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation. 

2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
ACCREDITED—Accept students under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights 
EVENING COURSES 


For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


CAPEZIO 
Footwear - Leotards - Accessories 
for Dance in Education 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education, 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
tollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 


Physical Education . 

(Continued from Page 544) : 

teachers comes into close contact with students whes 
conducting activity classes. 

Better candidates can be secured if the instructors g 

physical education in the high schools acquaint gama 

.of their students who show particular aptitude ang i» 

terest in physical education of the opportunities in the 


field and perhaps encourage the student to consider | 


field. Along with this a comprehensive Orientatigg 
course during the freshman year is desirable, 

Instructors acting as counselors for smal] 
seem to be more preferable and should be more Produg. 
tive for guidance purposes than having a highly gap 
tralized counseling service. Mills College is a good ex. 
ample of what can be done with a counseling program 
as suggested by Dr. Troyer. 

In too many instances students majoring in physica 
- education are denied the benefits of a good general aij. 
cation. More time could be provided for this kind gf 
education if the departments would set up basic require. 
“ments in physical skills before admitting the student 
Providing a more flexible program would also pemit 
the student to spend more time in those areas in which 
he shows a decided weakness. 

Majors in physical education should have a thorough 
understanding of child development. Much valuable ex. 
perience and an opportunity to get a better understand. 
ing of children may be obtained if the student is as- 
signed or at least encouraged to work in recreation or 
community centers, playgrounds, settlement houses, or 
church recreation programs. This would give them an 
opportunity to relate theory with practice. Too many 
persons are now engaged in teaching physical education 

‘who are versed in the theory of the profession but lack 
the necessary skills and knowledge of child development 
to do a satisfactory teaching job. 

Follow-up of students after they leave college is most 
important, and there is no question but that many co: 
leges have failed to see the importance of this practice. 
A good follow-up program is valuable for two reasons: 

‘ it will assist the young teacher in service, and it wil 
acquaint the teacher-training institutions with areas in 
their programs that might need strengthening. 

To require the student to assume responsibility for 
his actions and his progress is a worthy objective in 
any teacher-training institution. To develop critic 
thinking and the ability to make decisions and be te 
sponsible for them should be an outcome of a good pro 
gram. Too often the students have been guided and 
directed to extremes, the result being that they att 
dependent upon others rather than being self-sufficietl 
and possessing a belief in their own integrity. 

Dr. Troyer’s excellent paper has given us much # 
think about and though it may have been a bit genetd 
at times it most certainly points a way. For those & 

. «gaged in teacher training in physical education it seems 
advisable to evaluate present offerings and be guided ly 
Dr. Troyer’s suggestions in making the necessal] 
changes in the curriculum. The program will probably 
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players Staying Power 


No matter how good your star players are, they _as_ good as his feet.” And protection should start 

an’t play their best game when fatigue starts to _ there. 

tin, Basketball shoes with.‘‘P-F” will give your 
That’s why it’s so important to take every pre- _ team the vital protection that keeps players “on 

aution. All coaches know that “‘an athlete is only _ their toes.” 


=» ““P-F’’ means Posture Foundation. It does five important things: 
1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 

2. Keeps the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. 
3. Guards against flat feet. 

4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power.” 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 


“P.F” will be incorporated in Canvas Rubber-Soled Basketball 
Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 


66 


a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 


means 


Posture Foundation 


Shoes made by 
Orthopedicatly correct rigid wedge 2. Comfortable sponge rubber cushion 
ratats Proper alignment of the bones \ Under sensitive arch of the foot. B. F. Goodrich 
or 


Post-war “P-F” shoes will begin to be available in January 


or early February of 1946 HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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develop into a more flexible one, meeting the students’ 
needs to better advantage and also eliminating many 
rigid requirements which have little meaning or value 
in developing good teachers of physical education. 
Physical education, like all education, must be aware 
of the needs and problems of a changing society and be 
ever willing to discard past practices whenever deemed 
advisable for the betterment of the program. «» 


Health Education 


(Continued from Page 543) 


health education. In addition all prospective teachers 
should be aware of the major health agencies such as 
the public health department, local tuberculosis associa- 
tion or branch of the American Red Cross, visiting 
nurses associations, clinics, and hospitals. They should 
understand the functions of these agencies and how to 
use their services for the improvement and protection 
of personal and child health. Agency personnel may be 
considered as helpful resources in the education of the 
prospective teacher. 

5. Every prospective teacher should have the experi- 
ence of an adequate health examination, with follow-up 
services for the correction of remediable defects and 
assistance in improving his personal regimen for more 
effective living. Counseling programs should be closely 
related to health-service programs. Prospective teach- 
ers should be taught to appraise their own health status 
and how to improve it. 


These various suggestions could be incorporated into 
the curriculum for the prospective teachér without cre- 
ating new courses. However, there would need to be 
emphasis throughout the teaching process on under- 
standing people, learning how to work with (not on) 
them, and the use of literature and resources to help 
to do this. 


Responsible (responsible is used here in contrast with pas- 
sive observations) work with children (or prospective teach- 
ers) becomes the integrating agent by which the ideas about 
development, philosophy, curriculum, and methods begin to fit 
together so as to provide a rationale of education.3 

The need for a rationale of education for prospective 
(and experienced) teachers is emphasized. 


The Preparation of Health Educators and Other 
Health “Specialists” in the School 


In every school there needs to be some one person 
charged with the specific responsibility for health educa- 
tion in the total program. It has been recommended 
strongly that this be the building principal. He may 
delegate some of this responsibility to a member of his 
staff with special preparation in the area of health educa- 
tion. This special preparation probably will be of 
varying degrees for some time to come. Its provision 
by colleges and universities presents many problems 
which cannot be elaborated here. However, the trends 
presented above with reference to general teacher educa- 


8 Troyer, op. cit. 


tion need to be considered. The suggestions, too 
except the type of experiences for all prospective 

ers would be extended and certain Professional 
courses dealing w.th health education probably w 
be established. This experience, however, should 
based upon a foundation of general and Profession,) 
education proposed for all teachers. This SUggests fur 
ther that the preparation of the health educator ae 
other health “specialists” working primarily Within 
schools would go beyond the time required for the 
preparation of the general teacher. They should have 
competency in the areas of biological and health Sciences 
social sciences, growth and development, gui 
understanding people, and working with people beyond 
that of the prospective teacher so they might give leader 
ship in service to teachers. 


Conditions Conducive to These Improvements 


The Cooperative Study on Teacher Education fa, 
recognized four conditions basic to the improvement of 
of teacher education.® These include: 

1. Democratic relationships among the college 
engaged in the preparation of prospective teachers, 

2. Concentration on problems for curriculum ip 
provement which the faculty believe to be important anj 
on which they believe progress can be made, 

3. Provision for adequate resources of personnel and 
materials and the proper utilization of these resources 
to assist in the solution of the problems. 

4. Administrators and instructors working together 
in appraising the effectiveness of individuals and groups 
in their efforts to do better jobs. 


These conditions suggest principles basic to the deve 
opment of improved programs for health education d 
all prospective teachers as well as the preparation d 
those with special preparation. They imply that the 
way we go about working at the problems of improved 
health education is of greater importance than any uther 
aspect of curriculum improvement. The principles 
inherent in these conditions may be applied directly to 
professional preparation in health education as they have 
been to general teacher education. 


Recruitment, Selection, and Follow-Up 


A few words should be said about the implications for 
health education of the suggestions made for the recrut 
ment and selection of teachers and their follow-up. 
It has been stated that: 

Teachers for our times need a high degree of mental ability 
They should be able to sustain normal energy output. And 
they should be emotionally stable. These three relatively cot 
stant factors provide the major basis for recruitment, selection, 
and guidance. If students rank high on these qualities, only 
gross deficiencies in background, academic preparation, and 
social competence need be considered as further bases for te 
cruitment and selection. Removal of minor academic and pt 
sonality deficiencies can well be a responsibility of the 
and professional education program.® 

This statement suggests the need for programs 1n olf 


4Health in the Schools. Twentieth Yearbook, Washingt 
D. C.: American Association of School Administrators, 194 

5 Troyer, op. cit. 

6 Troyer, op. cit. 
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secondary schools and junior colleges that will contribute 
to the development and maintenance of healthy, vigorous, 
well balanced as well as mentally alert, young men and 
women. This necessitates health education activities 
that contribute to the personal development of the indi- 
vidual. 

Recruitment and selection may be carried on in the 
high school or in the freshman and sophomore years in 
the college. Effective recruitment, however, is de- 
pendent on effective vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional information. Teachers giving this guidance must 
exemplify the virtues of health education and have avail- 
able sound information regarding the opportunities in 
the field. It can be said that the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance of the A.A.H.P.E.R. has in preparation 
materials, soon to be available through the Association 
office, to assist high school and college teachers with 
this task. 

Continual improvement in the area of health educa- 
tion for all prospective teachers and for the preparation 
of the specialist is dependent upon the follow-up of these 
people into the field. This involves finances, personnel, 
and time. It probably should be part of the general 
program for the improvement of professional personnel 
—teachers and health workers—in a university or col- 
lege. Here again cooperative planning is important. 

Implications for improved professional preparation in 
health education from the findings of the Cooperative 
Study on Teacher Education are apparent. Practical 
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Trends in Teacher Education 


(Continued from Page 542) 


A highly successful instructor in courses in which he sets 
the boundaries will not necessarily be an effective con: 
sultant. Educational problems do not TESpect course 
lines. The development of a program calls for an 
understanding of the needs of boys and girls, methods 
and materials of measurement and evaluation, and of 
administrative consideration. For many of the questions 
that arise, there are no canned, practical answers, I is 
necessary for consultant and teacher to sit down together 
and plan procedures that fit the local situation in terms 
of problems and resources. An effective consultant myst 
be resourceful, modest, patient, and experimental, 


The Cooperative Study in Teacher Education, spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education, 1938. 
1943, gave considerable attention to the problem of the 
procedures and conditions conducive to continuoys 
teacher education. Four conclusions of this study will b 
set forth and illustrated in the following discussion? 


1. Those schools made most progress where there 
was a conscious and studied effort by the faculty to 
become more democratic in, their relationships—De- 
mocracy isn’t something one gets by sudden conversion, 
Democratic ways of doing are learned. The most 
democratic person imaginable still would have much to 
learn if he were to be consistently democratic in all his 
relations with others. The enthusiasm a teacher has for 
his work, and his success in it, is largely dependent up- 
on the quality of his relationship with administrators, 
superviseors, fellow teachers, children, and parents. Fac- 
tors which operate to disturb the security or reduce the 
status of either party in any of these relationships tend 
also to reduce the creativeness and_ effectiveness of 
teachers. A democratic and at the same time educational 
principle is involved. In a society that can be called 
democratic, there is regard for the integrity and the 
security of the individual. Integrity and security are 
gained and sustained through mutual understanding. 
It is the responsibility of education, whether at the 
teacher or pupil level to develop those understandings. 
Superimposed programs or restrictions from the admit- 
istrative offices tend to short-cut the education necessary 
to understanding and acceptance by the teacher. Fur 
thermore, imposed programs imply a fundamental lack 
of faith in the integrity of the individual. This is not 
to say that teachers cannot profit by the mature expefi 
ence of others. It is to say that the teacher worthy o 
his position should have something to contribute to the 
program that is his responsibility and to the formulation 
of the rules under which he operates. Teachers like 
wise should not demand of the administrator that which 
destroys the security and integrity inherent in his 
responsibilities. 


2More detailed reports of the Cooperative Study in Teaché 
Education are being published currently by the Americal 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson place, Washington, D. © 
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Working relationships and procedures between admin- 

ors and teachers cannot be outlined once and for 
all time and for all schools. Such outlines have been 
ublished. Problems of human relationships are com- 
ae subtle, and difficult to understand. Ways of 
working together effectively on them are learned in each 
staff through attempts to solve the peculiar problems 
of the local school. The more complex problems become, 
the more study of them is necesssary. 

These relationships are described first because the 
emotional climate of the school plays such an important 
role in the well-being of everybody concerned and in 
the success of the program. But in the experience of the 
Cooperative Study, the improvemnt of personal rela- 
tionships is not ordinarily to be attempted directly. 
Understanding of problems of human relationship is 
best gained through an attack on problems of the school’s 
program, provided teachers and administrators are sen- 
sitive to the fact that all of these problems involve 
human relationships. For example, a committee or 
study group working toward the improvement of a 
school’s health program will, as they study their cur- 
riculum, children, and community needs, sooner or later 
generate some ideas that have implications for existing 
courses in science, nutrition, physical education, hygiene. 
There is a strong tendency for one of these groups to 
try to “scoop” the other to gain control of new develop- 
ments, The first requisite is that the group be sensitive 
to the implications of their work for the security and 
integrity of others, and the second is that there be 
a disposition to study and keep wholesome the staff 
relationships. 

2. By and large, the most successful programs were 
those that started with problems that the teachers be- 
lieved important.—This conclusion may seem to be too 
simple to merit emphasis. There is, however, a tendency 
among leaders in the public schools to determine the 
problems on which they want teachers to work. Where 
study groups were organized around problems deter- 
mined by others, the interest tended to lag. Many 
teachers felt that if they were to spend time in study, 
they wanted to have help on their everyday thorn-in- 
the-flesh, Perhaps it was getting students to want to 
learn, or a single child who was in constant conflict 
with the other children. Attacking such problems com- 
prehensively led many teachers to intensive child study 
who did not join a child-study group when invited to 
do so as the initial step. 

There are, of course, many ways in which teachers’ 
interests in important problems can be stimulated. A 
brief survey of school and community health can readily 
lead to a more comprehensive survey in which there is 
wide participation by teachers and students. This par- 
ticipation gives real purpose to subsequently developed 
Programs in the minds of both teachers and students. 

3. A corollary to the foregoing conclusion is this: 
that teachers and administrators work together most 
effectively when they work on problems on which they 
can make progress—The staff may identify real weak- 


istrat 


messes in the program for which they have neither the 


resources nor the leadership in order to work success- 
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lished by the United States Naval Institute, Anna- 
polis, Md. 


The photography was under the di- 
rection of Lt. Commander Hartley 
Price, using a Narragansett Horse in 
the exercises. 
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_to bring consultants to the school. 


fully toward improvement. Or there may be prior con- 
siderations that need attention in a sequence of weak- 
nesses. If these points are disregarded, discussion is 
likely to run in circles. The group will be unable to 
move from discussion to action, and the enthusiasm of 
the participants will soon dwindle. On the other hand, 
the morale of the group will thrive on success achieved 
by attacking problems ripe for consideration. 

4. Adequate resources in personnel and materials 
should be available——One important method of pro- 
viding personnel resources was to prepare staff members 
from within the ranks to assume special responsibilities. 
This was most successful wherever carefully planned. 
A group anticipating a problem would choose one or 
more of its members to. study procedures used in an- 
other school that had attacked rather successfully a 
similar problem, or they would send them to a selected 
workshop at a university. When the faculty delegated 
the responsibility to one of their own choosing, they 
were expecting him to give impetus and leadership to 
activities on his return and were inclined to work 
with him. 

Another method of supplying personnel resources is 
This was done for 
special groups and for locally organized workshops. 
The assumptions underlying consultant services are 
that a group of people vitally concerned about a problem 
want help on it. The work of the consultant should be 
well planned. Otherwise the consultant may lecture 
when he should be listening. He may prescribe when 
he should be suggesting. Perhaps he is trying to stimu- 
ulate the group to explore the problem when the group 
has already done so and is ready for ideas on how to 
solve it. 

Material resources were provided in like manner. 
Teachers who attend workshops or the child develop- 
ment center had a comprehensive accumulation of 
library materials at their disposal. And those who 
worked in the home school tended to build a professional 
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library of curriculum materials, reference books and 
tests. 


‘Cooperative Efforts to Improve Healthful Liy; 


No two of the fifty-odd schools and school systems in 
the Cooperative Study tackled identical problems, Or: 
ganized their programs in the same way, or derived the 
same results, Therefore the teacher-education progam 
of no one school can be considered typical. However. 
brief account of the activities of the Moultrie, Georgia, 
teachers will demonstrate how the conditions set forth 
above worked out in practice. 

During a period of several years before the Coopera- 
tive Study of Teacher Education began, Moultrie High 
School had been a participant in a study sponsored by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Teachers had been clarifying their objectives 
and modifying their programs with the help of con. 
sultants, workshops, and other resources. Curricylym 
revision had also been under way in the elementg 
school systems. A series of reports by committees rep. 
resenting the entire state of Georgia had thrown the 
spotlight on certain economic and health conditions, and 
the schools had accepted the challenge of these condi. 
tions. 
of health and recreational needs are among the major 
projects. Teachers throughout the county working in 
cooperation with social agencies, doctors, dentists, and 
nurses organized programs for immunizing children 
against certain contagious diseases and examining them 
for hookworm, dental defects, and social diseases. For 
example, the examination showed that of 3,350 county 
and town pupils examined in a seven-month period, 
1,570, or 47 per cent were found to be infected with 
hookworm. Members of the study group then prepared 
and administered a factual test on the causes of hook- 
worm to all teachers and pupils. On the first test, 
teachers averaged 64 per cent correct responses with 
a range of 4 to 88 per cent. Pupils scored slightly lower. 
On a second test administered after some instruction, 
the average teacher’s score was 92 per cent, and in many 
classrooms, the pupils made retest scores approximating 
the achievement of teachers. 

In the meantime, programs for the treatment of hook- 
worm were developed. It was necessary to educate 
parents and children to accept and support these activ- 
ities. Clinics were organized, and financial support 
generated. Follow-up studies showed that treatment 
was not the whole solution to the problem of hookworm 
infection. Re-infection occurred. Hookworm infection 
and its consequences called for an educational program 
to improve sanitary conditions and diet. Analysis 
foods served in the school cafeteria showed that they 
were inadequate. Observations of students’ choices 0 
foods showed poor habits. Through the combined 
planning of the cafeteria manager, a committee (includ 
ing the nurse, homemaking, and science teacher) aml 
the N.Y.A., it was possible to provide a meal consisting 
of two vegetables, meat, and a drink for 10c. Other 
inexpensive combinations were also made available 
Study materials on food content and balanced diet wett 
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repared for use in advisory groups or with students 


who.met as a group just. before going to lunch. _Accord- 
+¢ to observations by the manager, the principal, and 
eral interested teachers at the foot of the cafeteria 
fine, the educational program on nutrition improved 
students’ choice of foods. 

One of the educational programs to improve sanitary 
conditions in the home was carried on by the agricul- 
tural department. A demonstration sanitary toilet unit 
was built and information was furnished concerning 
costs and methods of construction. No accurate record 


of the installations was available, but records from the . 


County Health Office from January, 1940, to June, 1942, 
showed that 510 pit toilets and 104 septic tanks had been 
built. Other projects emphasized screening of windows 
and doors, laundering, and habits of personal cleanliness. 


In the meantime, the health porject had expanded. 
Working in cooperation with social agencies, doctors, 
dentists, and nurses, school children were immunized 
against certain contagious diseases and treated for dental 
deiects and social diseases. In the progress reports -sub- 
mitted to the commission, June, 1942, the following 
recommendations were recorded, 

There no longer seems to be any reason for veiling the study 
of syphilis and gonorrhea by the inclusion of some other dis- 
eases: The possibility of an educational program for adults of 
the county should be investigated. Such a program should in- 
clude the mothers and fathers of students and many others. 
The study of venereal diseases by pupils can best be made as 
phases of sex education and health education . . . Our work 
has only begun. It has brought forth no unfavorable criticisms. 
It is the wish of the committee that this beginning may serve 
as a foundation for more thorough study and effort. 


The key to the success of the Moultrie project seemed 
to be cooperation, leadership, and adequate consultative 
resources. There can be no doubt concerning the con- 
tribution made by doctors, dentists, and nurses to their 
own education and the education of other teachers as 
this project progressed. Health hygiene and health 
habits cannot be achieved fully through the isolated 
efforts of the nurse or the doctor in the school any more 
than students can achieve adequacy in oral and written 
expression through the efforts of the English teacher 
working alone. 


In conclusion, we have seen the necessity of opening 
channels to cooperative study and well-intentioned 
democratic procedures. Professional growth comes more 
readily when faculty members feel secure, when they 
understand the importance of problems, when the re- 
sources for working on problems are adequate and when 
teachers have confidence in the evidence gathered con- 
cerning the effectiveness of their efforts. These same 
processes of working relationship might be used to good 
advantage by two groups other than faculty; by direc- 
tors of divisions in our state departments, and by associ- 
ations of teachers of physical education, science, and 
public health. The former (in our state anyway) tend 
to compete with each other for dominance over pro- 
grams. The latter tend to. fortify their vested interests. 
By so doing, both stand in the way of cooperative and 
full utilization of rich resources found within or avail- 
able to our school and communities. «» 
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Body Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 550) 


when describing the proper use of the body in base- 
ball, swimming, skating, and other activities. By com- 
bining postural correction with activities, the abnormal 
stiffness that our forefathers associated with correct 
posture is avoided and the easy, relaxed carriage is 
produced. Whenever possible, the natural posture re- 
flexes should be the basis for the postural exercises in 
this age group. Corrective positions during rest periods 
are also recommended. 

Body Mechanics in Adolescence (second decade) .— 
In this age group body mechanics should be taught in 
relation to health. The school physician, the school 
nurse, and the biology teacher should be included with 
the gymnasium teacher in the posture program. Eff- 
ciency in athletics should be emphasized in its rela- 
tion to good body mechanics. A certain amount ot 
corrective training should be introduced, based on 
hygiene, prevention of future defects, and efficiency. 
There is no reason why such postural habits should 
not be part of the adolescent life the same as the care 
of the teeth and the skin, both of which have been 
generally accepted. 

Body Mechanics in Adult Life—In this age group 
we encounter forces of occupation that may alter our 
body mechanics. It is wise to analyze possible dam- 
age done to our body by inactivity at a desk, by monot- 
onous movements repeated throughout the day, and by 
faulty positions maintained in relation to machines or 
other unnatural static or dynamic functions that are 
imposed on civilized man. It is most important to coun- 
teract possible postural, occupational defects by exer- 
cises or games which will bring into use such parts of 
the body as are inactive or stretched during occupation. 


Body Mechanics in Pediatrics 

Pediatricians are usually concerned with children’s 
diet, heart and lungs, tonsils, and the infectious diseases 
of childhood. Body mechanics is seldom considered. 
The more importance there is laid on prevention, the 
more the responsibility is laid on the physicians who 
guide the child through early life. Modern civiliza- 
tion has imposed many hardships on the human being, 
and a child’s activities suffer more than an adult’s ac- 
tivities. The child has less resistance. Let us, there- 
fore, be kind and understanding, instead of nagging 
and punishing when we analyze defects in our children. 
The cause of the child’s poor posture should be care- 
fully diagnosed. It may be poor eyesight, poor nutri- 
tion, or fatigue from various causes, such as constitu- 
tional disease of overactivity. There might be inherited 
weakness. It is evident thatthe treatment should vary. 
Exercises are not always indicated. However, when 
exercises are indicated they should be made a pleasure 
for the child and not an ordeal. The postural examina- 
tion should be included in the physical examination and 
the following facts should be realized. 

The feet are the foundation for weight bearing in 
standing and walking, and any defect in them will in- 


. tion and the legs the supporting structures for the 


fluence the rest of the body. If the feet are the founda. 
we have the same mechanics as that of a bridge 
load of transportation varies, and stresses and stra’ 
must be met. The load that this bridge carries jg + re. 
sented by the trunk, which is held upright by the spine 
In order to support the spine firmly, the pelvis should 
be placed in good mechanical relation to the spine 
The spine, shoulders, and arms can be likened to q coat 
rack, of which the main stem is the spine, the transverse 
hangers are the shoulders and the hanging coats corte. 
spond to the arms. If the spine is correct, the shoulders 
and arms will fall into the proper position. The head 
should rest with ease on the spine. The mechanical 
posture of the skeleton is maintained by the muscles, 
which receive their tone from the nervous system, which 
in turn depends on the glands and the general nutrition 
and health of the body. 


Body Mechanics in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

The specialties of obstetrics and gynecology seem 
far from the interest of body mechanics. However, 
statistics show that of 1,000 cases coming to a gyne- 
cologic clinic with the complaint of backache only 18 
per cent were due to gynecologic disease and 82 per 
cent were postural in origin. aad 

Dr. C. I. Miller of the State University of Iowa 
College of Medicine has published a study of young 
women in relation to dysmenorrhea. Among young 
women with dysmenorrhea he found 21.7 per cent 
with good posture and 78.3 per cent with poor posture, 
In the group without dysmenorrhea, 73.9 per cent had 
good posture and 26 per cent had poor body mechanics. 

It is only rational to believe that the great strain 
put on body mechanics in the pregnant woman should 
merit careful consideration. The center of gravity is 
altered during pregnancy, greater strain is put on the 
weight-bearing extremities, physical activities are re- 
stricted, muscles are overstretched, the nutrition is 
unbalanced, and most of the body systems are put to 
severe tests. Therefore more thought should be given 
to the reconstruction of the delivered mother. It seems 
perfectly logical that child bearing should be carried 
out without permanent deformity to the body by pre- 
scribing postural corrections at the earliest date that 
these can be taken without danger of hemorrhage or 
fatigue. Special care should be taken to insure return 
of normal tone to abdominal muscles, and proper weight 
bearing of pelvis.and spine. 


Conclusion 

Body mechanics, or posture, assumes a greater im- 
portance and a wider application when viewed in the 
light of the foregoing discussion. Certain conclusions 
also may be drawn: 

1. The relation between health and body mechanics 
is soundly based on physical laws and on physiology. 
There is increasingly strong clinical evidence of posture 


and health being the cause and effect in many condi- 
tions. 


2. The physician must be trained in the anthropology 3 
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and phylogenesis of anatomy and function, so that he 
can analyze mechanical defects and prescribe proper 
treatment. 

3, The question of posture standards is not satis- 
factorily solved, but a certain amount of literature can 
be obtained from the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington, >. c. 

4. There is a definite need of more interest and more 
understanding of body mechanics among pediatricians, 
school physicians, gynecologists, and internists. 

Humiliating statistics were revealed by the uni- 
yersal draft in World War I, and it will be interesting 
to see if our present physical examinations for the 
draft will show any improvement. It is a pleasure to 
testify to the fact that our men in the armed forces 
today show the carriage and alertness of efficiency after 
even a short training period. «> 


Recreation Leadership 
(Continued from Page 545) 


for it appears that, for many years, the trained leader 
will be more of an executive, with volunteer and part- 
time help in activity leadership. This will mean that 
time must be allowed for this type of training toward 
the end of the training period. Actual experience in 
this type of leadership will have to be planned and the 
necessary workshops established in the community, so 
that the experience will be real and not manufactured. 
To realize this part of the leadership training program 
we should probably be thinking in terms of an addi- 
tional year of recreation internship in a center under 
the guidance of the college faculty. No doubt this can- 
not be realized immediately, but it is a goal toward 
which to work. 

As indicated above the student needs to be helped to 
see his own strengths and weaknesses from the time 
that he is selected for college work throughout his en- 
tire college career. If this is done on a cooperative basis 
with the instructor acting as a counselor, the student 
will gradually build up attitudes toward evaluation 
which will permit him to find ways and means to evalu- 
ate his program when he is on the job. Thus he will 
learn to. re-shape the program continuously, with the 
help of the participant, to meet the changing needs and 
‘desires of the group that he is serving. Consequently, 
he is more apt to see that group living and leadership 
is not a static thing but is constantly changing as human 
relationships change and the group develops both in- 
dividually and collectively. Throughout the training 
period the learner must have an opportunity to learn 
in the same types of situations in which he will lead 
eventually. 

In general, then, recreation leadership education will 
probably follow the same trends as teacher education. 
The major difference is that recreation leadership is a 
new field with very few old traditions. Some who 
come to our colleges for this type of training will have 
had practical experience in the recreation field either 
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New (5th) Edition Just Ready 


Individual Gymnastics 


A HANDBOOK OF CORRECTIVE AND 
REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS 


By LILLIAN CURTIS DREW 


Revised and Edited by 
HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York 


12mo, 253 pages, illustrated with 115 engravings, 
Cloth, $2.75 


This new edition fills a present urgent need. It has 
been brought fully up to date and many new illustra- 
tions have been added. It is comprehensive, well-bal- 
anced and timely and pays special attention to problems 
of the feet and the analysis of scoliosis. It adds to the 
educational and scientific advances in corrective physi- 
cal education without disturbing the fundamental con- 
tributions of the earlier editions. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY JIG SAW 


Designed in cooperation with leading 
therapists. 


STURDY EASY-RUNNING* FOOLPROOF 


Tubular steel frame* Comfortable, 
3-way adjustable chairs Aluminum 
work table and 
pedal wheel « Sim- 
plified saw mount- 
ing with special 
safety devices. 


ONE WEEK 
FREE TRIAL 


Order now for early de- 
livery. Price: $89.00 com- 
plete, F. O. B. St. Louis. 
Write for descriptive folder. i 
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in industry or in the armed forces. For these the im- 
potant factor in their college training will be the oppor- 
tunity for a broad experience necessary for community 
work. The young person coming to this field directly 
from high school will need this same type of training to 
help him develop as an individual and to give him an 
opportunity to know the meaning of community re- 
sponsibility. In addition, he will need to learn all of the 
skills, procedures, and techniques pertinent thereto. 
Both of these groups will be working toward the same 
goals. If those responsible for training will work on a 
cooperative basis with each, we will then have an op- 
portunity to establish leisure-time programs in com- 
munities that will meet the needs of each locale, when 
the community is ready for them. This is a new train- 
ing field, and as pioneers it is hoped that we will use 
every opportunity to develop it in line with the best 
that is known about leadership training. «» 


The Professional Organizations 
(Continued from Page 554) 


which are sound—just sound. The relationships with 
other agencies and organizations and with general 
educators are found wanting and someone always says, 
“We're talking to the wrong people.” 


Conferences serve the best purposes when they are 
a culminating experience of reporting a full year’s work, 
checking new directions, and implementing unfinished 
plans. Thus they become a great unifying vehicle 
by which a professional group is welded into a oneness 
‘for the tasks to be faced between convention dates. 
In addition a great deal of practical assistance is 
rendered. 

In contrast to recognized losses the cancellation of 
conventions has had its advantages. Professional groups 
have discovered to some extent that efforts can be 
substituted for annual gatherings, that we do not have 
to nor should we depend solely upon them. There 
has resulted an increased awareness of the value of 
local initiative and unity throughout the year. Where 
there has been continuation of good leadership frozen 
in office due to inability or inadvisability to hold elec- 
tions, continuity of purpose and of effort has been im- 
proved. This suggests the possibility that professional 
groups might change their officers less frequently or 
have provisions for proper orientation of those who 
are to serve in key leadership positions. . 

What are the characteristics of a professional group 
that distinguish it as a working group rather than a 
meeting group? While these characteristics vary in 
detail certain fundamental factors are common in all 
of them: (1) a pattern of organization that provides 

‘ for development of year-round leadership in all phases 
of work—committees, sections, employed staff, elected 
personnel, and other working units; (2) a quick and 
effective media of reaching the membership through 
publications, circulars, news letters, personal corre- 
spondence, institutes, or conferences; (3) discussion 


and early formulation of plans; (4) initiation of 
procedure to set in motion an accepted plan of onal 
tion; (5) discovery of dynamic local leaders who te 
derstand the work of the professional Organization and 
the imperative needs of the field; (6) democratic asi 
ment and enthusiastic acceptance of definite Tespons)- 
bility for an equitable share of work to each Working 
unit; (7) coordinated assistance, guidance, financial 
help if possible, and personal encouragement at the 
opportune times to ease the work load; (8) period 
follow-up and progress reports; (9) full and unselfish 
recognition for results achieved; and (10) wide dis , 
tribution and implementation of the results of the 
coordinated effort. 


Action at the Strategic Time 


The work of a good professional organization js g 
continuous day-by-day challenge but there are time 
when a profession is like a crowded house and legs 
worthy guests can occupy so much attention that jt 
can fail to heed even an unusual opportunity knock. 
ing at the door. Opportunity has not awaited our ip- 
vitation. It is here. Nothing is going to turn up to 
relieve professional organizations of their duties, Ip 
today already walks tomorrow. 


Our teachers and the professional organizations they 
represent must be the motivating force to get people to 
act mow when the time is ripe, money is more plenti- 
ful, and people are receptive to the services we haye 
to offer. To be fully geared for cooperative action 
at the strategic time is an inescapable essential for 
success. 


Better Standards 


There have been urgent claims advaneed by pro- 
fessional leaders that education and the special fields 
represented be granted the same status as medicine and 
law. In these claims, however, one does not find men- 
tion of an adequate substitute in education for the 
Hippocratic oath and sharp restrictions of college grat- 
uates in medicine, or the work of the character com 
mittee in law. Critics say that plenty of quacks and 
pettifoggers slip through the sieve. No doubt some 
of these critics have support. But if teacher deadwood 
is to be eliminated on a competitive basis and not on 
that of “credits for chair-warming hours,” teachers 
will have to become more interested in their local 
communities. To avoid the rear guard position in the 
struggle for better standards for personnel, program, 
and facilities our professional groups will appreciate 
more and more that the law of supply and demand 
largely depends on local problems which lie in work 
(economics), in decent human relationships (sot 
ology), in the preservation of democratic self-govert 
ment through an understanding of citizenship (politi 
cal science), and in the decrease of the cleavage i 
opinion between educators and laymen (public rele 
tions). 


Medicine, law, and engineering all have grown t 
their present estate because of the restless urge from 
within to improve both in technique and personnel. We 
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ust dedicate ourselves again and again to recruiting 
- ‘nducting the very best manhood and womanhood 
=f our ranks. In so doing, not only will the pro- 
fession grow but that for which the professional associa- 
tions exist will be advanced. 

“To develop professional men and women give 
them manly and womanly professional jobs to do” is 
an axiom all organizations can profitably follow. Train- 
ing for group action with individual responsibility is 
fundamental in America. Thus teamwork is a neces- 
sary part of the development of enlightened personnel. 

All professional groups should encourage service to 
advance the individual as well as the profession. Will- 
ingness of individuals to serve results in increasing 
demands being made upon them and a consequent 
growth results from their busy and varied experience. 
Thus one who serves goes further in the profession 
and brings honor to himself and to the special group 
he represents. 

Despite all the fine efforts of teacher-etlucation insti- 
tutions work in our profession represents for many 
people each year a new, relatively unknown experi- 
ence. Others enter in uncertainty. A professional 
organization can help prevent everything from look- 
ing strange and blurred. It can serve as a landing field 
to switch on its friendly floodlights of welcome, espe- 
cially to the newcomer. It can spread and engender 
confidence. It cannot only serve as a receiver of trends, 
suggestions, and stimulation but can broadcast them 
as well. 


Power and Inspiration in Numbers 

The professional group which leads is not the one 
that commands the greatest number of followers but 
that which can inspire the most to accept for them- 
selves the pain as well as the joy of leadership. 

Henry Ward Beecher was asked by a divinity 
student: “What shall I do if members of my congre- 
gation go to sleep during the sermon?” With a smile, 
Mr. Beecher replied: “We have this rule in the Ply- 
mouth church. The sexton is provided with a long 
stick with a pin in it. When he finds anyone asleep, 
he goes and sticks the pin in the minister.” Doubtless 
some organizations need to be so stimulated but there 
is a better way than this of awakening them. As with 
the church, filling the pews with loyal, enthusiastic 
men and women can give them the needed antidote 
for sleep. 

Numbers alone do not insure success of any profes- 
sional organization but in numbers alone an influence 
that is formidable can result. Through organization in- 
dividuals can multiply their own efforts. When viewed 
alone the very things for which we struggle may ap- 
pear hopeless. But enough people having the same 
interests and working together can bring the desired 
changes and improvements. 


Necessary Financial Support 
An Arab chieftain, visiting England, greatly desired 
two hot water faucets to take back home. The con- 
cealed pipes and the fire in the furnace were beyond 
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PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 


HEALTH-O-SWIM 


NOSE CLIPS caf 
Are Now Available > 


@ Teaches correct breathing form. 


@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


“Satety in Swimming” 


Approved Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians Health 
At your local Drug, Sporting 
Goods or Dept. store. Or write 


COMMENDED 
PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


1140 Broadway e New York 


HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


SPORTBOOKS 
RARE *© OUTOF PRINT © NEW 


Books on sports-Archery to Wrestling, games, 
gymnastics and physical education for collec- 
tors, libraries and research specialists. Sporta- 
logue sent on request. 


SPORTBOOKS 


42 Church St. New Haven 10, Conn. 
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- HOME PLAY 


It’s just a part of family life to have fun together— 
to sing, to play games, to have birthday and holiday 
parties, to work on hobbies. It’s really second nature 


to most families. 


In “HOME PLAY” every famiiy will find some new 


suggestions—some games they haven’t played, 


some 


“kitchen fun’ they've never tried, some. indoor and 


outdoor equipment they can make and install, 


some 


new ways to entertain their friends, and plenty of ideas 


for rainy day activities. 


“HOME PLAY” is full of fun for every member of 


the family, and for all the family together. 
Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTIVE ANATOMICAL 


CHARTS 


for Health and Physical Education 
Accurate — Complete — Durable 


Rudolf Schick, Publishing Company | 


700 Riverside Drive, New York 31, N: Y. 


ASK for a CIRCULAR 


his reckoning altogether. His ignorance of - 
plumbing was excusable. However there jg no 
cuse for the ignorance of professional workers re 
suppose that a united and expanded Program for 
advancement of their work can go on without nal 
support. This cannot be done any more than fan 
alone can produce hot water. ba 


Most of our organizations are self-supporting Al 
of them must operate on sound business principe 
They must have operating budgets that facilitate worth. 
while service beyond overhead costs. Financiaj 
sponsibility should be equitably distributed to all those 
who receive service: Professional organizations should 
not use any coercive methods to enlist their workers 
On the other hand they need not offer any apologies 
for carrying on aggressive and persuasive campaigns 
for financial support. 


Public Support 

The public in the end will take our field at js 
own evaluation and will judge its success in seizing 
opportunity born of great need. If we are prone tp 
criticize for lack of public support, the public can like. 
wise indict us for giving our concept of professional 
worth more lip service than service of mind and 
muscle and money. The deepest and most silent public 
scorn is always reserved for those who pretend to 
serve society but in reality take away more than 
they give. 


Our greatest asset is our faith in ourselves and in 
our profession. Through all of our professional or- 
ganizations and associations we must enhance in the 
public mind our dignity, worth, and essential services, 
To have a good public relations program is more essen- 
tial and commendable than to have only a good pub- 
licity program. Publicity may be said to represent 
what a profession does. Public relations may be said 
to represent what a profession is—its character. 


Character is the core of national professional strength. 
Congress can’t vote it. Dollars won’t buy it. It’s our 
job to be more concerned with building up proies- 
sonal character than to be putting over personality. 

The attitude of the public is characterized in the 
following story: 

Election agent: That was a good long speech our candidate 
made on the farming question, wasn’t it? 

Farmer: It wasn’t so bad, but a couple of nights of good 
rain wud done a sight more good. 

Basic to an effective public relations program, there 
fore, is the type of program each teacher has and the 
type of individual and group aggressiveness which aims 
to make it better. Demanding more of ourselves will 
result in less demand on others. 


All groups and individuals can lift where they stand. If 
all do, we need not have any fear of the future of the 
field. If the most do not the public may say it is time 
to call the doctor—or the mortician. Society will mt 
vote us out of existence. We will vote ourselves ott 
of existence by our failure to participate in the light 
for the things we want. 

The Golden Age of American health, physical edt 
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‘on and recreation is immediately ahead if we 
i the wisdom and dynamics to bring it about. 
s come to put aside any internal differences, 
ing interests, and by consolidating our 
ed to the great task before us. With- 
mt being an alarmist the author sincerely be- 


The time ha 
any conflict 
forces proce 


feves that unless all of Us put our houses in 
order, enlist the active participation of the substantial 
gajority of our members, let the light in, use a candle 
rather than curse the darkness, unite in our objectives, 
glect the problems that are imperatives, plan the cam- 
paign—unless we do these things it will not make a 
t deal of difference whether or not the John Henry’s 
in Farmville or American City are given opportunities 
to throw a pass and buck the line. They, like us, might 
just as well have thrown a line and passed the buck. 

Unless we do these things the devil we seek is not 
far from home. If we do them now with increasingly 
ess elbow room for passive acceptance of our role or 
for impuisive thinking and action, we will have avoided 
being buried under the grinding wheels of progress. 
We will have set cr sails for the difficult but challeng- 
ing journey that lies anead. We will have enacted the 
true role of all professional organizations. 

Through these means we will have helped ourselves 
by action from within our own ranks. We will have 
paved the way to tackle the problems that really affect 
our field. The concept and value of our work will be 


jerks, health faddists, and “health-through-joy” dic- 
tators. By retaining our independence and freedom of 
action balanced with cooperative planning and the use 
of democratic procedures we can make more effective 
use of our resources. We can have better continuity 
of purpose and effort. We can capitalize now on the 
opportunities presented to gain better standards and 
the necessary public and financial support. All these 
things can and will come if enough of the sixty thousand 
of us are willing to play their roles as professional 
workers. 
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Proposed Bill 


(Continued from Page 541) 


Columbia where it means the Board of Education, and in 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and Guam where it means 
the Governor ; 


_(c) The term “colleges” means colleges, universities, or 
institutions of higher education; 

(d) The term “State educational agency” means, as the 
State Legislature may define: 

(1) The Chief State School Officer (such as the State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, Commissioner of Education, 
or similar officer) ; or 
(2) A board of education controlling the State department 
of education; except that in the District of Columbia it shall 
mean the Board of Education and in American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and in Guam it shall mean the Governor ; 

(e) Equitable provision of the -services provided under this 
Act for the benefit of a minority racial group in a State which 
maintains by law separate educational facilities for such minor- 
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so broadened that we will no longer be termed muscle - 


OCEAN CHAMPION 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
RACING TRUNK 


Supporter-Attached . . . Waist Will Not Turn Down. . . 
Meets Official Requirements 
49 Black $24.00 Doz. 


INDOOR POOL SUITS 
CAPS KICKA BOARDS NOSE CLIPS 
SWIM-FINS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


71 West 35th Street New York City (1) 


Boston University College of 


Physical Education for Women 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION or BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH EDUCATION is 
granted on completion of four-year course in the 
theory and practice of Physical Education. Five 
months’ instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in September and June. A major 
course in physical education, health education, 
A.M.A. approved physical therapy, or the dance 
may be chosen at the end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 
42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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ity racial group means the provision resulting from the ex- 
penditure, for the benefit of such minority racial group, of a 
proportion of funds not less than the proportion that each such 
minority racial group in such State bears to the total popula- 
tion of that State; 

(f) The term “public agency” means any agency of a State, 
any municipality or other political subdivision, any body politic 
or public corporation supported by taxes, or any department, 
commission, board or official of a municipal or county govern- 
ment. 


Separability 


Section 13. If any provision of this Act or application 
thereof to any State, person, or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the remainder of the Act, and the application of such pro- 
visions to other States, persons, or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. - «» 


Volleyball Instruction 
(Continued from Page 548) 


for a player to hit ball twice in succession. 

Avoid collisions in wild attempts to recover the ball 
by calling for ball you intend to take like baseball 
fielders do on uncertain flies. 

Develop the idea that every player is valuable, wel- 
come, and has a part in making the game a success. 
People like to feel they “belong.” Expect the best of 
each player. Everyone cooperates in getting this “best” 
from every player. 

KNOWLEDGE OF RULES: 

Study rules. Prepare true and false statements to 
check up on players’ knowledge. 

Take turns at officiating. 

Know names of playing positions. 

Have proper court markings. 

Understand principle of rotation when side-out is 
declared. 

Have manually operated score boards for players 
to’use in marking up their own scores. 

Have experienced players explain game to new play- 
ers and give them coaching. 

Opportunity For Participation—Once a player has 
secured the general idea of play as a part of his motiva- 
tion and has secured additional coaching in the com- 
ponent skills of the game, he must have an opportunity 
‘to participate in order to secure the fun that comes 


from satisfactory play and functioning ag F 
group—the team. This is where regularly or “ 
leagues play their part. * Definite teams are fe: Ke 
to insure well balanced contests. The teams are fon 
in a manner that will cause no embarrassment to 
ers who might be chosen last if players were sel 
in a class. If some teams are too strong, adjustment 
shoyld be made to even up. Re-form teams and 
ganize fresh leagues frequently to mai “a 
Emphasize fun, regular participation, an 
in play. 

Participate in such events as the U. S. Volleybal 
Association “National Skills Meet.”* where objectiy, 
tests are conducted to measure individual skills. 

Conduct volleyball clinics to teach new players ang 
further refine playing and officiating ability? 

As teams become experienced they may plan to par. 
ticipate in district or state tournaments or the nationg 
tournament described in the annual Official V olleybal 
Guide. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS IN VOLLEYBALL 
; I II Ill 
Title “Techniques in “Volleyball “Play Volley. 
Volleyball for for Boys ball” 
Girls” 
Company Scholastie¢ Coronet In- Association. 
Coach structional Films, (Motion 
Films Picture Bu 
reau, National 
Council of 
YMCA's) 
Address 220 E. 42nd St., Palmolive 347 Madison 


New York City Bldg., Chi- Ave., New 
cago 11, Ill. York 17, N.Y, 


Color Black & White Black & White Black & White 

Silent or 

Sound - Silent Sound Sound 

Number of 

reels One reel One reel Two reels 

Running time 12 minutes 11 minutes 20 minutes 

Purchase 

Price $25 $50 less 10% $55.00 
for educational 
institutions. 

Rental price 

per day $2.50 $3.00 

Produced in 1941 ‘ “1943 1945 


1“Third National Volleyball Skills Tournament,” 1946 Vo 
leyball Guide. New York City 18: A. 8. Barnes and Co., 194. 
(Ready in November.) 
2“Planning a Volleyball Clinic,” 1946 Volleyball Guide. New 
York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1946. (Ready in November) 
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x * * LOUIS H. CHALIF DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


5 JOHN PLAZA EDWARD SINCLAIR 
PACO CANSINO CAROL MALDARELLI 


PROFESSIONAL MORNING AND EVENING 


Est. 40 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma 
awarded — Intensive professional and teacher's, 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE ‘Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y 


5 Text Books 
3 Folk Dance Books 


— BALLET OF THE MONTH — 


SNOW WHITE & the SEVEN DWARFS $1.75 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


AN INVITATION 
When visiting New York, include in your itiner- 
ary a visit to the Chalif School, attend any of 
our classes, and see our new methods. Teachers 
and students are welcome. 

Louis H. Chalif & faculty. 
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Physical Education The 


University Level 


CLYDE E. MULLIS 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


such 9 high value been placed on the individual 

man or woman who, through fundamental knowl- 
edge of personal health, can maintain himself or herself 
for an unlimited period of maximum productivity. One 
needs only to refer to the daily papers to’ observe the 
appalling effects of physical disabilities in our pro- 
ducton lines. 

Recognizing that the average man knows little about 
he functioning of his body the Department of Physi- 
al Education and Athletics at the University of North 
Carolina has endeavored to meet this challenge by at- 
tempting to develop certain habits and attitudes among 
students that will lead to better everyday living. 

In 1936 an extended program in health and physical 
education was begun by the University for the purpose 
of supplying to each student, on the basis of a thorough 
medical examination, complete information about his 
physical welfare. This program was designed to teach 
him the elements of public health and personal hygiene ; 
to give special attention to all students with physical 
handicaps through a program of corrective exercise; 
and to teach sports and leisure-time recreation to every 
student according to his interest and ability. 


Nis before in the history of our nation has 


The Influence of War On Program In Terms of 
Physical Fitness and Recreation 


The traditional desire of the student for a combina- 
tion of skill, sportsmanship, and spirit which has 
brought the University many notable years in athletics 
and physical education was stimulated by the war 
emergency. He demanded a more rugged and extensive 
physical conditioning program; he had a greater de- 
sire to become a more skillful performer ; and he seemed 
to develop a more sympathetic and cooperative spirit 
toward his fellow student. 

In July, 1942, the University of North Carolina was 
selected as one of the four schools in the United States 
at which was to be located a Navy Pre-Flight school. 
This meant that 1,875 Naval Flight Cadets and 250 
officers who would staff the school would be located on 
he University campus. 

Immediately after the Naval Pre-Flight school was 
organized and put into operation, the University was 
selected as the institution at’ which the V-5 Officers 
f the Navy would get their indoctrination training. 
Ten of these indoctrination schools were conducted for 
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a period of thirty days each, with an average enroll- 
ment of 200 Officers. 


On March 15, 1943, we were allotted 250 Pre-Meter- 


ology students; on August 9, 1943, we were allotted 


250 ASTP students; and on July 1, 1943, we received a 
quota of 1,330 V-12 Naval students. 

The Pre-Flight school personnel conducted most of 
its own program, but did receive administrative assist- 
ance from the University staff. The Meterology, ASTP, 
and V-12 physical training programs were to be ad- 
ministered and conducted by the University’s physical 
education department with the aid of officers and en- 
listed personnel. The appearance of the Army and 
Navy on the campus and the war itself had a marked 
effect on our physical education program. 

The Army and Navy physical training program calls 
for maximum physical conditioning in the shortest 
possible time. Activities such as badminton, golf, hand- 
ball, dancing, archery, tennis, horseshoe pitching, etc., 
gave way in the physical training classes to a program 
composed primarily of sports such as wrestling, boxing, 
gymnastics, tumbling, speedball, basketball, swimming, 
military track, etc. The influence of war caused a more 
rigid, rugged, and strenuous program to be. developed. 
Class requirements were increased from two hours a 
week for freshmen to five hours weekly for all physi- 
cally fit male students. It began to look as though phy- 
sical education might become a physical fitness pro- 
gram, instead of a comprehensive and adequate program 
designed to meet the various needs of all students. 


How Can Physical Fitness and Recreation Be 
Worked Into a Well Rounded Program? 


The policy of our department of physical education 
is to try to provide a broad physical education, athletic, 
and recreational program that will enable every student 
in the institution to find some sport which will com- 
mand his interest. In an effort to maintain this policy 
during the war the department sponsored varsity > 
schedules in football, basketball, track, boxing, cross 
country, tennis, and swimming. Every undergraduate 
student is eligible to go out for the varsity teams. Mem- _ 
bers of varsity squads are excused from physical educa- 
tion classes while their sport season is in progress. 

In addition to varsity athletics an extensive intra- 
mural program for all students who do not have the 
time or ability for varsity sports is conducted by the 
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department of physical education and athletics. This 
program offers activities in tag football, handball, speed- 
ball, water polo, wrestling, basketball, volleyball, table 
tennis, swimming, foul shooting, softball, tennis, track, 
and horseshoes. Students who participate in the intra- 
mural program are not excused from their daily physi- 
cal classes. These two programs, plus the required 
phvicasl education program give a variety of activities 
to all students. 

Physical fitness is not only a goal but is a reality with 
the Carolina student. Approximately 800 find places 
on varsity squads. Another 2,000 play on intramural, 
class, dormitory, and fraternity teams. One reason 
tor this mass participation lies in the broad program, 
facilities, and staff. Another explanation is that stu- 
dents enjoy and benefit from activity. “If you can’t 
make the Varsity”, we say, “you can still enjoy sports.” 


Types of Experiences In Physical Education Classes 


Our physical education program gives every student 
an opportunity to receive instruction and to participate 
in a variety of activities. The activities selected give 
the participant various types of physical experiences. 
These activities include boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
military track, gymnastics, tumbling, and game sports. 

The aim of the boxing program is to increase endur- 
ance and stamina; to help train the nervous system to 
be capable of instant reflective action; to help reach and 
maintain effective body balance and position which 
will contribute to the greatest efficiency; to be able to 
make rapid and accurate judgment; to teach relaxation 
and how to keep calm and poised under pressure; and 
to have self-confidence, courage, and self-reliance. 

Wrestling is selected as an ideal sport to prepare 
students for physical fitness. Its rigorous nature not 
only provides a fine meental tonic toward development 
of an aggressive attitude, ‘but is unexcelled as a means 
of acquiring physical effic'ency, coordination, poise, and 
effective use of the body. 

The swimming program has been arranged so that the 
instruction has continuity throughout all stages of the 
activity. As the student progresses from one stage 
to another he participates in a swimming program that 
embraces skills progressively more difficult. All the 
principal strokes, skills of swimming, and lifesaving 
and water safety are introduced, and by means of con- 
tinuity and successive reviews, perfection is sought. 

In military track the sport of track has been modi- 
fied for the purpose of conditioning students for mili- 
tary service. The development of endurance dominates 
the program. Activities are selected that will keep 
the student moving. This is done in order that the 
entire organism might be exercised thoroughly and re- 
sult in maximum all-round physical condition. The ac- 
tivities in this sport include sprinting, jumping events, 
distance running, obstacle running, and hurdling. 

Gymnastics and tumbling are selected as activities 
which contribute to the development of agility, strength, 
endurance, and coordination. These activities perhaps 
have more to offer than others in regard to all-round 
development, but they are probably the least effective 
in terms of endurance. Therefore we supplement them 


with other activities which will demand Sustained may; 

mum effort on the part of the participant. Bas n 
The basic aim of game sports in our pr s wu 

offer instruction in the fundamentals and skills of a 

ous game activities, and to provide opportunity for q, pos? 

student to put into practice what he learns, The 2 a8 

tivities conducted in the sports program Vary accord. 


ing to the season of the year. og 
0, 

Administration of the Physical Education Ma 
at the University of North Carolina He 

The physical education service class program js bij 
around a plan of rotation. Classes are conducted ey ie 


hour of the day, beginning at 8 o’clock in the morning 3 
and running through the 3 o’clock period in the afte. § 
noon. The reason for not having late afternoon clay, § Pro 
is that the Navy Pre-Flight school has complete use g § sox 
all physical education and athletic facilities from 345 ; 
p, M. until 5:30 p. M. The intramural and vargiy § AN 
sports programs, sponsored by the University, are og. 
ducted after the 5:30 hour in the afternoon. No: 


The school semester operates on the basis of sx. Mi 
teen weeks. During this period the students are rotated 9 
in a 5-hour-a-week physical educational program built 
around seven activities. Six of these activities ng “ 
conducted within a 4-hour-a-week rotation scheme, Th} ™* 


seventh, which is swimming, is required of every su. ra 
dent one hour a week. Six sections of students, 


approximately 30 in each, are scheduled every hou, § © Th 


Four of the six sections are composed of service sty. | ™ 
dents, and two are made up of civilians. The civilian Jp, 
who are in this rotating schedule have “A” medica 


ratings. Those students who do not have “A” medic 9 ADM 
classifications are in a program apart from the om § C 
described in this article. Co 


The physical education class sections are numerical 
ly numbered at each hour. The six sections meetingd } ~ 
8 o'clock, for example, are numbered 8.1, 82, 83,849 © 
8.5, and 8.6. Onn Monday the 8.1 section goes swim § 
ming instead of participating in its regular activily;§ Ge 
Tuesday the 8.2 section swims; Wednesday the 83; § in 
Thursday the 8.4; and on Friday the 8.5 and 86. This} ps 
procedure is in operation throughout the day and wek# p, 
for all hours and sections. : 


The non-swimmer in the program is taken out oftit§ », 
rotating activities and is required to report to theplg 
daily at his regularly scheduled hour. When he pasts Re 
the beginners’ swimming test he is put back in iit 
section from which he came. There is seldom a tit 
swimmer in our entire program at the end of a semestt 

At the completion of an activity each students S 
graded. Twice during the semester he is given aiff S 
sical test.. The first is given at the beginning dt 
semester and the same test is repeated at the endd 
the teerm. This shows what improvement has ltt 
made by the student and to what extent. The test gig . 
is the United States Navy Standard Physical Fite 
Test. 


Implications for the Future 


The department of physical education and athlett 
(Continued on Page 600) 
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the other thing ought 
this [Jhristmas 


R the last four years, the Christ- 
mas phrase “Peace on earth, good 
will to man” has had a pretty hollow, 
bitter ring. 
This year, it won’t. 

' And surely, one thing each of us 
will want to do this Christmas is to 
give thanks that peace has finally 
come to us—both peace and victory. 

One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose 
—first—the kind of gift that helped 
to bring us peace and victory and 
will now help us to enjoy them. 

* 

Victory Bonds take care of the men 
who fought for us—provide money 
to heal them, to give them a fresh 
start in the country they saved. 


Victory Bonds help to insure a 


sound, prosperous country for us all 
to live and work in. 


Victory Bonds mean protection in 
emergencies — and extra cash for 
things we want to do ten years from 
now. 


Choose—first—the finest gift in 
all the world, this Christmas. 
Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all- VICTORY BONDS! 
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ways your face can 
the next years 


ALLY, our faces show what’s happening to us. you earn . .. that those dollars you save are busy earning 
4 For instance, suppose financial matters are con- extra dollars for you . . . that you have a nest egg and an 
or stantly on your mind. emergency fund. 
ra Suppose you know that there’s practically no cash re- Naturally, your face will show that, too. 
serve between you and trouble. There’s a simple and pretty accurate way. to tell which 
in It would be surprising if your face didn’t show it. way your face is going to go in the next few years: 
But suppose that, on the contrary, you’ve managed to If you are buying, regularly, and holding as many U. S. 
get yourself on a pretty sound financial basis. Savings Bonds as you can, you needn’t worry. 
Suppose that you’re putting aside part of everything Your face will be among the ones that wear a smile. 


all the Bonds you can... all the Bonds you buy 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless 
this is specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated 


in each case. 


Recent Publications - - - 

Health Education in Action. Muriel F. Bliss, Gloria H. 
Cheplin, and Alma M. Jackson. Pub. No. A-594. American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 
6 pages, 10c (preprint from the J. of Soc. Hyg.). 

Reorganization of Community Services. Committee of Con- 
sultants on Community Reorganization. Woman’s Foundation, 
10 East 40th St., New York City 16. 32 pages, free. 

Recommended Practice of Home Lighting. Subcommittee 
on Recommended Practice of Home Lighting Committee on 
Residence Lighting. Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City 10. 38 pages, 25c. 

Official Soccer Guide. Edited by Douglas Stewart. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, New York City 18. 100 
pages, 50c. 

American Red Cross First-Aid Textbook. 
ican National Red Cross, National Headquarters, Washington 
13, D. C. 246 pages, 60c. 

Beauty Hygiene Syllabus. Marguerite M. Hussey. Ar-Ex 
Cosmetics, Inc., 1036 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 32 
pages, free to teachers. 

Dental Hygienists. Bulletin 203, No. 10. Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 17 pages, 10c. 


New Books -- - 


Pay Dirt. J. E. Rodale. (New York 10: The Devin-Adair 
Co., 23 East 26th St., 1945) 240 pages, $3.00. 

The author tells us what is wrong with the way we grow 
our crops and explains why from his own experience and that 
of many of the world’s leading farming experts. He goes on 
to show how organic farming and gardening change the picture 
and demonstrates the results on crops, livestock, and mankind. 

Radio in Health Education. Prepared under the auspices 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 1945) 103 pages, $1.60. 

Radio as a medium for the education of the public in matters 
of health is the subject of this symposium by experienced lead- 
ers in the field. It is a basic and critjcal evaluation of objec- 
tives and technique in radio health education and is addressed 


Revised Amer- 


ganizations, and others professionally concerned with health, 

American Housing. Miles Colean and the Housing Comm: 
tee. (New York City 18: Twentieth Century Fund, 339 W $ 
42nd St., 1944) 343 pages, $3.00. ” 


This survey offers factual answers to the question of how 


_we can provide better housing in postwar America, On the 


basis of the survey, which was made by a special research 
staff exploring the entire range of the house-building ind 

an impartial Housing Committee of qualified experts presen 
recommendations for action. Throughout the survey two oh 
jectives were held in view: how to provide decent housing for 
the mass market, and the possibility of creating new jobs by 
expanding house building. 


Physical Education At The 


University Level 


(Continued from Page 594) 


at the University of North Carolina plans to havea 
more comprehensive and adequate program of physical 
education and athletics. It will be designed to meet the 
needs of all students. The program will include te 
quired physical education with a variety of activities, 
supervised corrective exercises, intramurals, regular 
recreational activities, competitive inié +rcollegiate ath- 
letics, and professional training for those who plan to 
teach. The goal will be some form of athletic or 
recreational physical activity, in addition to the te 
quired and corrective program, based on_ individual 
medical examination, for every student. We will try 
to sponsor a comprehensive and diversified program that 
will provide for the physical welfare, and claim the i- 
terest and participation of each member of our student 


to health educators, social workers, radio personnel, health or- body. 4 
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...under all playing conditions 
over the longest period of time.” 
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S 
om ff THE BEST DEALERS ARE VOIT DEALERS 
WNSTITUTE zs, 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11,¢ 180 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


ONLY Voir HAS 


ALL THESE QUALITIES 


Official size, weight, shape 
No seams —no flat or dead spots 


Complete waterproof construction 


Best on any playing surface 


v 
v 
v 
Firm “grip — easiest to handle 
v 
Vv All weather playability 

v 


The longest wearing ball made 
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Write us today and we shall 
send you without obligation a 
list of the equipment you can 
obtain immediately. 


FAN-SHAPED BASKETBALL BANKS 


Porter official all steel fan sheped 11'2x1'Y%-inch steel braces welded 
besketball benks are aveileble for end-on et rear, and fowr Y%-inch- 
immediate delivery. Face and 1'2- thick steel attachment pletes. Arc- 
inch rolled flenge formed from a welded. SCHOOL PRICE, $54.00 per 
single sheet of solid steel, with five peir, with Goals. Freight odditionel. 


Makers of the famous “Spalding”, “Chicago” and “Louden” lines of gymnasium, playground and swimming pool equipmet 
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